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Royal  St.  John 

ARE  THE  LATEST  IMPROVED,  MOST 
COMPLETE    AND  PERFECT 
SEWING  MACHINES  IN 
THE  WORLD. 


They  Run  Easier,  Make  Less  Noise,  are 
Simpler  and  More  Convenient 
than  any  other  Machine 
in  the  Market. 

Cp  SIHAWL,  gen.  agent, 

No.  30  Second  Street,  San  Franeiseo,  CaL 

 ALSO  DEALER  IN— 

NEEDLES,  OILS  AND  STAPLE  SUPPLIES 

For  all  kinds  of  Sewing  Machines. 

SPRING    AND    SUMMER  STYLES! 
THE  WONDER 

FLOWER   AND   FEATHER  STORE, 

1034  Jllarket  Street,  San  Francisco, 

WILL    UNDERSELL    ANY    HOUSE    IN   THE  CITY. 

The  name  above  and  below  the  window. 


Wm.  T„  Coleman  dte  Oo- 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 

San  Francisco,  Market  and  Main  Sts.     -     -     -     -     New  York — 75  Beaver  St. 
Chicago — 91  Michigan  Avenue.      Astoria — Flavel's  Wharf.      London — 
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our  constituents  to  reach  the  markets  of  this  country  quicker  than  by  any  other  channel  of  distribution. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 

Advances  Iflade  When  Required. 

^We  area  California  house,  interested  in  pushing  California  products  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  naturally 
seek  for  the  highest  market  prices. 
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P.  P.  MAST  &  CO., 

31  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


IRON  TURBINE  WIND  ENGINES 

Strong  and  Durable,  will  not  Swell,  Shrink,  Warp,  or 
Rattle  in  the  Wind. 

BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMP 

Works  easy  and  throws  a  constant  stream.  Has  Porcelain 
lined  and  Brass  Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Cheapest 
and  Best  Force  Pump  in  the  World  for  Deep  or  Shallow 
Wells.  Over  90,000  Buckeye  Pumps  in  use.  Never  freezes 
in  Winter.  Send  for  Circular  and  Prices,  giving  depth  of 
well.  Also  agenfs  for  the  Buckeye  Lawn  Mower, 
Buckeye   Hose    Reel,  Lawn   Sprinkler,  etc. 

P.  P.  Mast  &  Co  31  Market  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SANTA  ROSA  LADIES'  COLLEGE 

situated  on 
Mcdonald  ave.,  santa  kosa,  cal. 

The  Fifth  Semi-Annual  Session  will  open  July  28th,  1886. 
A  Thorough  Boarding  and    day  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 

For  particulars  address 

W.  A.  FINLEY,  D.  D.,  President. 

D.  SEWELL'S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PARLORS, 

1025  MARKET  ST.,  between  6th  and  7th,  San  Francisco 

Any  Kind  or  Style  of  Pictures, 
All  work  made  at  this  Gallery  is  Guaranteed  to  be  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  the  very  best  made  in  this  City  or  State. 
Please  call  and  see  specimens  before  sitting  elsewhere. 
1025  Market  St.    Formerly  occupied  by  O.  V.  Lange. 


OUR  DECORATOR. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Cahill,  of  23  Sixth  street,  has  recently 
added  a  large,  new  stock  of  paper,  paints  and 
complete  assortment  of  everything  in  his  line.  He 
does  kalsomining  and  painting  in  all  its  branches, 
and  gives  thorough  satisfaction.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  recommend  him  to  the  Golden  Era  readers 
His  work,  however,  is  his  best  advertisement,  and 
it  may  be  found  in  many  of  the  leading  homes  of 
San  Francisco.  His  terms  are  reasonable,  in  fact, 
cheaper  than  elsewhere  in  the  city.  He  employs 
none  but  the  most  skillful  and  competent  work- 
men, and  is  in  every  way  equipped  for  all  kinds 
of  work.  Do  not  forget  the  place,  23  Sixth  street, 
San  Francisco. 


Tourists  complete  outfits  at  C.  Muller's,  Leading  Opti- 
cian, 135  Montgomery  Street,  ner  Bush,  opposite  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


Three  Notable  Books. 


ALASKA:    Its  Southern  Coast  and  the  Sitkan 

Archipelago.  By  Eliza  Ruhama  Scidmore.  Fully  il- 
lustrated. 12  mo,  cloth.  Si. 50. 
No  book  yet  published  bears  any  comparison  with  this 
volume  in  respect  of  valuable  and  authentic  information 
relating  to  the  history,  geography,  topography,  climate, 
natural  scenery,  inhabitants,  and  rich  resources  of  this 
wonderful  terra  incognita.  This  book  has  all  the  interest  of 
a  delightfully  written  story  of  adventures  in  a  comparatively 
unknown  region,  and  with  the  additional  value  which  it 
possesses  as  the  only  approach  thus  far  made  to  a  trust- 
worthy treatise  upon  the  history  and  resources  of  Alaska,  it 
will  command  itself  to  all  persons  interested  in  that  country 
either  as  students  or  voyageurs. 


BOY  LIFE  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Navy.    By  H.  H.  Clark.    i2mo,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

In  this  graphically  written  and  wonderfully  entertaining 
volume,  boy  life  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States  is  des- 
cribed by  a  navy  officer  in  a  manner  which  cannot  fail  to 
satisfy  the  boys. 


HOW  WE  ARE  GOVERNED.  By  Anna 
Laurens  Dawes.  i2mo,  Si. 50. 
The  task  undertaken  in  this  work  by  the  accomplished 
daughter  of  Senator  Dawes  has  been  to  present  an  explana- 
tion of  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  United  States, 
both  national,  State  and  local, in  sosimpleand  cleara  way  as 
to  offer  to  the  masses  everywhere  such  an  opportnnity  for 
their  study  as  is  not  afforded  by  the  numerous  volumes  in 
which  such  information  is  chiefly  to  be  sought.  She  has 
accomplished  her  aim  with  remarkable  success,  and  her 
book  will  have  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  thousands  who 
appreciate  the  need  of  it. 

Full  Catalogue  Free. 

D.    LOTHROP    &    CO.,  Publishers, 

Franklin  and  Hawley  Sts  ,  Boston. 


SAFES!  SAFES! 


HALL'S  SAFE  &  LOCK  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 
HALL'S    STANDARD    FIRE  AND  BURGLAR 
PROOF    SAFES,    VAULT  DOORS, 
TIME    LOCKS,  ETC. 
A  large  line  of  these  Celebrated  Safes  always  on  hand, 
Also,  SECOND-HAND  Safes  in  good  condition. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

HALL'S  SAFE  &  LOCK  CO., 

211  and  213  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
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QUEEX     A\D  CRESCENT 
ROITE. 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  ORLEANS  &  TEXAS  PACIFIC 

TWE  SHORT  LINE  VIA  NEW  ORLEANS  AND 
via  Shreveport,  to  points  in  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio,  and  to  all  points  East  or  West  via  Cincin- 
nati. 

This  line  is  splendidly  equipped,  providing  comfort  and 
convenience  for  its  patrons,  as  well  as  for  their  quick  trans- 
portation. 

The  elegant,  warm.  Boudoir  cars  running  through  to  all 
points  without  change. 

For  magnificent  scenery,  the  Queer.  &  Crescent  is  world 
amous. 

Excursion  tickets  to  all  tourist  resorts. 
GEO.  F.  LUPTON,  R.  X.  RYAN. 

Sol  Agent,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 

Houston,  Texas,  Cincinnati,  O. 

JNO.  C.  GAULT,  H.  COLBRAN, 

Gen.  Manager,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 

Cincinnati.  Cincinnati. 


SOUTH   PACIFIC  COAST 
RAILROAD- . 


NARROW  GAUGE. 


THE     PICTURESQUE     ROUTE    OF  AMERICA 
THE    SHORTEST   AND    MOST  DIRECT 
ROUTE  TO  SAN  JOSE,   BIG  TREES 
AND  SANTA  CRUZ. 

Special    Excursion  Tickets 
on  Sale  to  all  points  at 
greatly  reduced  rates. 

SUPERIOR    ACCOMODATION    FOR  CAMPERS. 
Uptown  Ticket  and  Telegraph  office,  222  Montgomery  St. 
Depot,  Foot  of  Market  St. 

W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

G.  F.  and  Pas. 

L.  FILLMORE, 

Gen.  Supt. 


BOARDING   AND   DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Oak  street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

MISS  S.  B.  BISBEE,  Principal. 

The  location  of  this  school  is  retired,  the  grounds  are 
spacious,  well  shaded  and  beautiful.  The  building  is  con- 
structed in  the  most  approved  style  of  modren  architecture, 
securing  sunshine  and  ventilation  in  every  part.  The  school 
is  limited  in  number,  and  is  strictly  select.  Each  pupil  is 
considered  one  of  the  family,  and  all  freedom  and  comfort, 
consistent  with  good  order,  are  enjoyed  as  at  home. 


Oil  A  QANTEE  A  SUPERB  BUST  DEVEL- 
«V    opment — a  lovely,  velvety  complexion — 
Spanish  treatment.     PAY   AFTER   USING.  Beautiful 
book  free.    DR.  HARMON,  1065  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


W.  E.  SHEPMAN.  A.  RUDGEAR 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

NOVELTY     AND     PLATING  WORKS. 

GOLD,   SILVER  AND  NICKEL  PLATERS 


Electro-Bronzing,    Grinding  and   Polishing.     Grate  and 
Fender  Work.    All  kinds  of  Brass  goods  made  to 
Order.    Silver  plated  amalgamating  plates 
Furnished  to  order. 

RUDGEAR    &    SHEPMAN,  Proprietors, 
108  FIRST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


E.  Chamberlain,  Jr 


T.  A.  Robinson 


The  Leading  Business  College  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Life  Scholarships. 


i7o. 


SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


PACIFIC 

Methodist  College, 

SANTA    ROSA,  CAL. 

This  institution  will  begin  its  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Ses- 
sion on  Monday,  August  3d.    A  thorough 

COLLEGIATE  COURSE 

Is  taught.  The  social  influences  in  and  around  the  school 
are  good. 

For  further  information,  address 

COL.  J.  S.  AUSTIN,  President. 


IDLING. 


USING  in  listless,  idle  mood 
I  sat  beside  the  terrace  wall 
And  watched  the  giant  shad- 
ows fall, — 
Great    whirling   shadows,  sun- 
bestrewed 
With  dots  of  topaz, — ghosts  at 
play 


Upon  the  level-bosomed  bay 
Below  my  terrace  wall ; — 


The  tiny  inlet  of  a  bay 
Whose  waters  idly  rise  and  fall 
Below  my  terrace  wall. 
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Far  off  I  saw  the  jaws  of  land, — 
The  brasure  of  the  Golden  Gate, 
That  opened  to  the  world,  a  State; 
And  saw  the  clouds  above  it  stand, 
And  faintly  heard  the  sea  gull's  call 
Beyond  my  terrace  wall. 

I  plucked  a  rose,  I  kissed  its  heart 

And  dropped  it  down  into  the  bay, 
And  watched  it  slowly  float  away. 

From  watchings,  often  fancies  start, 

Which  are  of  self  and  soul  a  part — 
A  part  of  day  and  dream  and  time, 
Of  shade  and  sun  and  sound  of  rhyme. 


The  pale  pink  petals  of  the  flower 

I  dropped  into  the  shadowed  bay, 
Took  shape  and  sense  and  living  power 

From  lapping  wave,  and  droning  day, — 

From  fancy's  queer,  creating  play. 

The  pale  pink  petals,  fancy-frocked, 

Grew  tall  and  wide,  and  wide  and  tall, 
Till  soon  a  shallop  rose  and  rocked 
Below  my  terrace  wall ; — 

A  conjured  boat  from  Indian  seas, 

With  samite  sails  to  hold  the  breeze, 

Circassian- scented  silken  bands, 
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Loose-looped  at  sides  for  rest  of  hands, 
And  jeweled  prow,  and  cordage  spun 
From  yellow  strandings  of  the  sun. 

The  soul  of  mine  went  down  from  me, 

And  took  the  white  pearl  handled  oar, 
And  moved  the  shallop  from  the  shore, — 

Moved  out  toward  the  widening  sea. 
"  Thou  juggle-conjured  thing,"  I  thought, 
"  Thou  shape  from  thoughtless  thinking  brought, 

Guide  me  to  where  my  hand  alone 

May  hold  the  scepter  of  a  throne  ; 

To  where  in  fairest  waters  lies 

The  land  of  lands  beneath  the  skies." 

The  oars,  white-pearled,  and  golden-tipped, 
Down  in  the  wimpling  water  dipped  ; 
Toward  where  the  clouds  hung  low  and  wan, 
We  floated  on,  and  on  and  on. 


The  Colorado  roaring  through 
Its  mighty  earth-rent  cation  sides, 
Spread  out  in  smoothly  eddied 
tides, — 

They  scarcely  lift  the  frail  canoe 
The  fearless  Indian  infant  guides, 
But  still  we  floated  on,  and  on, 
Toward  where  the  clouds  hung 
low  and  wan. 
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Upon  Colima's  placid  bay 

The  calm  of  Southern  twilight  lay. 

Far  back,  above  the  mountain  range, 

A  shadowy  column  gray  and  strange, 
Stood  quivering,  swaying,  toppling  o'er, 
'Till  upward — sounding  to  the  shore — 

Burst  out  a  stream  of  molten  light ; 

Red  jets  of  flame  shot  up  and  broke 
In  blazing  showers  against  the  night, 

'Till  all  the  sleeping  stillness  woke. 
A  glorious  terror  sprung  to  birth, 


The  fireworks  of  the  under  earth. 

Nor  stayed  we  there,  nor  thought  to  stay, 
But  floated  on,  away,  away. 
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The  fairest  land  beneath  the  skies, 
Is  sure  this  glassy  sheet  that  lies 
Bare-breasted  to  yon  temple's  hight — 
Poor  remnant  of  the  Incas'  might. 
A  tropic  moon  bent  low  her  face, 
And  bathed  in  radiance  all  the  place ; 
I  saw  the  vanished  splendor  fall 
Again  on  broken  tower  and  wall. 
I  dreamed  of  crypt  and  captive  prize, 

And  pave  of  gold  to  spread  the 
sod, 

And  saw  the  clouds  of  incense  rise, 

Burnt  to  the  Incas'  god. 
But  nay  ;  not  in  the  rainless  lands 
My  keel  would  bury  in  the  sands. 


-    -  -  -       --•     Y£  - 


Before  a  slow,  in-rolling  sea 
The  little  fisher  maiden  stands 
With  ropes  of  sea-weed  in  her  hands, 
And  wonders  at  its  mystery. 


Long  gray-brown  swells  that  over-reach 
Low,  level,  gray-brown  slopes  of  beach, 
Gray  sands,  gray  seas,  gray  leaden  skies, 
And  gray  the  cutting  mist  that  flies. 
Monotonous  contentment  here, 
The  hardy  Northman's  homely  cheer, — 
But  onward,  swiftly  on,  we  steer. 
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Warm  islands  girt  with  purple  waves 
Where  sirens  sang  seductious  sin, 
To  lure  my  phantom  helmsman  in 

To  death  in  diamond-lighted  caves, 

We've  passed ;  and  hurrying  on  we  go, 
Tow'rd  where  the  clouds  hang  wan  and  low. 


White  fields  of  ice  behind  us  spread, 
White  hills  of  ice  before  us  rose, 
We  grazed  huge  danger-drifting  floes, 

But  slowly  floated  on  ahead. 

Beyond  the  glittering  glacial  shoals 
Which  guard  the  secrets  of  the  poles, 
We  passed  into  the  spectral  light. 
There  was  no  day,  there  was  no  night, 
No  season's  change,  nor  aim,  nor  lot, 
No  compass-point ;  and  time  was  not. 
And  still  the  clouds  hung  low  and  wan,. 
And  still  they  beckoned  on,  and  on. 


My  conjured  boat  had  answered  me. 

The -land  of  lands  beneath  the  skies, 
Poor  dreamer !  know'st  thou  not  ?  it  lies 

Forever  just  ahead  of  thee. 
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The  kingdom  that  is  all  thine  own, — 
That  place  no  mortal  life  hath  known. 

Again  I  watch  the  shadows  fall, 

And  faintly  hear  the  sea-gull's  call 
Beyond  my  terrace  wall. 

Madge  Morris, 
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THE    UNPARDONABLE  SIN. 


A    SOCIAL    STUDY,    BY    ARTHUR    DUDLEY  VINTON. 


Author  of  "  The  Pom/ret  Mystery,'"  etc. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  BIT  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Arthur  Erolt  was  twenty-six  years  old 
at  the  time  this  story  opens.  The  events 
of  those  twenty-six  years  may  be  briefly 
narrated,  for  as  some  writer  has  well  said : 
"  Happy  years  leave  slender  records;  it  is 
sin  and  misery  which  make  history." 

Few  sins  and  miseries  had  been  Erolt's 
portion  in  life  during  these  years — only 
the  customary  faults  and  miseries  of  child- 
hood and  youth,  which,  great  as  they  may 
appear  at  the  time,  dwindle  into  noth- 
ingness, as  manhood's  experience  feeds  the 
soul  on  the  bitter  fruit  of  age  and  knowl- 
edge. The  world  had  dealt  gently  with 
him  during  those  years.  It  had  seemed  a 
pleasant  place ;  life  appeared  well  worth 
the  living.  There  had  been,  it  is  true, 
some  rugged  places  in  the  way,  where  he 
had  stumbled,  and  some  few  pitfalls,  too, 
whose  treacherous  brinks  his  feet  had  ap- 
proached dangerously  near  ;  but  watchful 
and  loving  hands  had  ever  been  extended 
to  lift  him  out  of  the  dangers  which  he  en- 
countered, and  to  ward  off  the  perils  that 
threatened. 

To  begin  with  Erolt's  birth  is  only  right. 
To  antedate  that  interesting  event  would 
remind  one  of  the  famous  French  philoso- 
pher, who,  hurrying  along  the  street, 
wrapped  in  deep  thought,  and  oblivious 
of  all  about  him,  ran  violently  against  a 
portly  uniformed  personage  coming  the 
other  way.  The  latter,  as  soon  as  he 
could  recover  from  the  shock,  drew  his 
form  haughtily  upright,  and  indignantly 
exclaimed  : 

"Sir,  give  an  account  of  yourself! 
Whence  do  you  come  ?  Whither  do  you 
go  ?    Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  philosopher,  with  a  de- 
precatory gesture,  "  whence  do  I  come  ? 
Whither  do  I  go  ?  What  am  I  ?  Those 
are  problems  I  have  been  endeavoring  to 
solve  these  forty  years  !  " 

So,  although  our  story  compels  a  casual 


reference  to  such  previous  circumstances 
as  Arthur  Erolt's  ancestors,  their  social 
status  and  pecuniary  estate,  we  need  not 
probe  the  past  further  than  to  his  child- 
hood's days. 

His  father  was  a  clergyman,  who,  when 
Arthur  was  two  years  old,  was  called  to  be 
the  rector  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Sulpice  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 

The  Parish  of  St.  Sulpice  was  an  ancient 
corporation.  The  seeds  from  which  it 
sprung  were  sown  in  Revolutionary  days 
when  the  loyal — or  rebellious,  as  they  were 
then  termed — proclivities  of  Old  Trinity, 
gave  offense  to  the  brutal  British  red-coats 
and  their  Tory  sympathizers.  Gifts  of  Real 
Estate  from  pious  men  and  women  of  past 
generations  had,  as  the  city  grew,  proved 
more  valuable  than  their  donors  had  ever 
imagined,  and  at  the  period  of  Arthur 
Erolt's  birth,  St.  Sulpice  was  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  wealthiest  corporations  in  the 
city. 

The  church  building  was  at  this  time 
far  down  town.  The  descendants  of  its 
original  congregation  seldom  came  to  it, 
but  they  still  retained  the  ownership  of 
their  pews  more  as  a  voucher  that  they  had 
ancestors  of  Knickerbocker  descent  than 
as  stated  places  of  divine  worship — for 
though  rings,  brooches,  and  other  antique 
specimens  of  personal  property  can  be,  and 
often  are,  purchased  by  parvenus,  and 
fitted  with  such  family  legends  as  the  imag- 
ination or  memory  of  the  owners  dictate, 
the  ownership  of  a  pew  in  church  is  a 
matter  of  legal  record,  and  its  purchase  by 
some  dead  ancestor  is  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  past  gentility  and  grandeur.  For 
these  reasons  the  pews  of  St.  Sulpice  sel- 
dom changed  owners.  They  were  leased 
but  not  sold  ;  though  in  many  instances 
they  were  the  only  remnants  of  ancestral 
fortunes.  The  impoverished  gentleman 
or  gentlewoman  clung  to  them  as  the  sol- 
dier may  cling  to  his  cross  or  medal. 
Death,  Starvation,  Dishonor,  are  alone  the 
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three  golden  balls,  to  which  it  may  be 
pawned. 

St.  Sulpice  was  a  sleepy  old  church. 
Its  rector  and  assistants  were  old  men, 
whose  years  had  deadened  such  natural 
proclivities  for  activity  as  they  may  have 
once  possessed,  and  who  had  fallen  into 
narrow  ruts  of  routine  and  were  content  to 
jog  along  quietly  in  thejhabitual  monotone, 
until  their  even,  uneventful  lives  should 
gradually  wear  away.  Compared  with  the 
vigor  which  it  showed  in  later  years,  the 
corporation  might  almost  be  called  lifeless, 
so  slumberous  and  benumbed  it  was. 

The  affairs  of  St.  Sulpice  jogged  sedate- 
ly and  decorously  along  until  the  rector 
died — an  aged  man  of  more  than  fourscore 
years — and  the  vestry  began  to  look  about 
for  his  successor.  They  were  however,  not 
in  a  hurry.  Dutch  phlegm  was  a  character- 
istic of  their  ancestors,  and  it  was  an  aris- 
tocratic thing  to  cultivate,  as  filial  descend- 
ants should,  the  virtues  of  their  progeni- 
tors. There  was  no  need  of  hurry  ;  the 
matter  was  an  important  one,  and  needed 
deliberation,  and  while  they  were  leisurely 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  various  candi- 
dates, the  church  affairs  moved  on  in  the 
accustomed  routine,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  two  assistants.  For  St.  Sulpice  having 
a  large  income  and  no  chapels  nor  schools 
to  care  for,  spent  its  revenues  generously 
in  providing  a  sufficiency  of  spiritual  shep- 
herds over  itself. 

It  was  this  dilatoriness  on  the  part  of 
the  vestry  which  gave  rise  to  that  remark 
of  Robert  Schefferlandt  which  was  so 
widely  quoted  in  Church  circles. 

He  met  Dick  Vanderstael,  one  of  the 
wardens,  one  day,  and  stopped  him. 

"  Holloa  Dick  !"  he  cried,  "  I  hear  you 
have  a  lot  of  trouble  in  getting  a  rector. 
Is  that  so?" 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  Vanderstael  had  answer- 
ed, proceeding  to  detail  the  qualities  which 
the  vestry  desired — how  the  priest  they 
were  looking  for  must  be  eloquent,  meek- 
minded,  spiritually  inclined,  earnest,  a  good 
visitor,  well-learned,  a  wise  business  man, 
(for  he  had  to  preside  over  St.  Sulpice's 
money  affairs),  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and 
other  requisites  too  numerous  to  mention 
here. 

Bob  Schefferlandt  heard  him  patiently 
to  the  end  and  then  uttered  his  famous  re- 
mark : 


"  I  know  where  you  will  find  just  such 
a  man." 

"  Where  ?  "  eagerly  exclained  Vander- 
stael. 

"  In  heaven,"  Schefferlandt  replied, 
"and  that's  the  only  place  you'll  find  the 
kind  of  man  you're  looking  for." 

Still  the  vestry  continued  to  deliberate 
until  the  fame  of  Morgan  Erolt's  energy 
and  oratory  reached  their  ears  and  a  com- 
mittee was  dispatched  to  investigate. 
They  visited  the  sister  church  in  a  neigh- 
boring city  and  heard  him  preach,  saw 
with  their  own  eyes  the  work  which  he  was 
doing,  and  returned  homewards  and  re- 
ported so  favorably  that  Morgan  Erolt  was 
called  to  St.  Sulpice  and  accepted  the 
call. 

His  coming  instilled  new  life  into  the 
inert  corporation.  Gradually  schools  arose, 
guilds  for  the  down-town  parishioners  were 
formed,  and  at  length  even  a  sisterhood  of 
pious  women  were  installed  in  the  wide, 
great  house  that  had  once  been  the  rec- 
tory. 

Coming  as  Morgan  Erolt  did  from  New 
England,  he  did  not  fit  at  first  into  the 
ruts  of  New  York  theology.  With  relent- 
less hand  he  brushed  away  many  a  cobweb 
which  had  dimmed  the  beauty  of  the  old 
edifice.  The  chancel  was  newly  decor- 
ted,  the  organ  was  repaired  and  a  surpliced 
choir  introduced. 

Many  good  orthodox  conservative 
church  men  held  up  their  hands  at  his  in- 
troduction of  novelties  which  disturbed 
their  peace  ;  but  the  general  multitude 
flocked  in  crowds  to  hear  the  beautiful  mu- 
sic and  listen  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
preacher.  The  parish  awoke  to  life,  and 
the  fame  of  Morgan  Erolt  as  pastor  and 
preacher  was  renowned  through  the  land. 

Arthur  Erolt  was  but  two  years  old  when 
his_parents  removed  to  the  city — too  young 
to  remember  his  old  home.  As  he  grew 
up  he  passed  through  the  usual  vicissitudes 
of  childhood,  suffered  from  the  usual  child- 
ish diseases,  got  into  the  usual  childish 
scrapes  and  had  the  same  childish  joys 
and  sorrows  that  other  children  have.  But 
in  one  respect  his  position  was  ^lmost 
unique.  The  wealthiest  men  in  the  me- 
tropolis attended  St.  Sulpice's  and  enter- 
tained their  pastor  and  his  family.  They 
would  scarcely  have  allowed  a  layman  as 
poor  as  Erolt  was  to  darken  their  doors, 
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but  his  poverty  seemed  only  natural  since 
he  was  a  clergyman — and  a  rich  clergy- 
man is  an  anomaly. 

Arthur,  though  better  born  and  descend- 
ed than  most  of  those  whom  he  associated 
with,  could  not  but  feel  the  great  gulf 
that  their  riches  placed  between  them. 
This  gulf  seemed  only  like  a  narrow  crack 
at  first,  for  he  had  at  home  more  devoted 
care  and  attention  than  many  a  rich  man's 
son ;  but  as  he  grew  older,  the  gulf 
widened. 

His  allowance  of  pocket-money,  liberal 
as  it  was  for  a  minister's  son,  was  so  much 
smaller  than  that  of  his  associates  that  it 
made  a  difference  between  them.  In  the 
country  this  might  not  have  been  so  much 
noticed,  but  in  the  city,  and  especially  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  money  is  the 
paramount  end,  aim  and  topic  of  life,  it 
was  speedily  apparent.  He  saw  other 
boys  of  his  age  who  were  neither  as  bright, 
nor  as  clever,  nor  as  well-mannered  as  he, 
riding  their  saddle  horses  and  driving  their 
carriages  through  the  streets. 

Moreover,  he  was  obliged  to  be  careful  with 
his  clothes,  and  often  wear  them  until  they 
approached  shabbiness,  while  the  boys  he 
knew  had  but  to  step  into  a  tailor's  shop 
whenever  the  whim  struck  them.  Their 
talk,  too,  was  almost  wholly  of  wealth  and 
dress,  and  their  contempt  for  poor  people 
brought  the  difference  between  him  and 
them  constantly  before  his  eyes. 

Children  about  twelve  and  fourteen 
years  of  age  think  far  more  earnestly  and 
deeply  on  things  which  concern  themselves 
than  grown  folks  have  any  idea  of. 

In  those  days  Arthur  often  wished  that 
his  father  had  been  a  banker,  or  stock- 
broker, or  a  real  estate  speculator,  like  the 
fathers  of  his  friends.  Not  until  long 
afterwards,  when  his  own  experience  had 
shown  how  utterly  vile  were  the  lives  of 
many  of  these  rich  men  in  their  inhu- 
manity to  man,  did  he  rejoice  that  his  be- 
loved father  had  not  been  one  of  them. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  when  a  man 
becomes  great,  he  owes  his  greatness  to 
his  mother's  teachings,  and  this  is  true, 
whether  his  greatness  is  of  the  kind  which 
men  bow  down  and  worship,  of  that  more 
modest  kind  of  greatness,  which  consists  in 
secretly  doing  good,  or  suffering  the  "stings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,"  in  si- 
lence with  courage  and  fortitude. 


Morgan  Erolt  had  married  Mary  Leslie, 
the  daughter  of  one  squire  and  the  sister 
of  another,  at  the  small  New  England  vil- 
lage, where  his  first  parish  had  been  lo- 
cated. She  traced  her  descent  back  to 
two  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  from  more  than  one  of 
the  earlier  military  heroes  of  the  nation. 
Few  Americans  could  boast  of  so  illustri- 
ous an  American  ancestry  as  Arthur  Erolt, 
the  clergyman's  son. 

Mary  Leslie,  though  born,  and  living 
most  of  her  life  in  the  peaceful  calmness 
of  the  country  village,  had,  nevertheless, 
paid  frequent  visits  to  Boston,  often  spend- 
ing months  of  the  year  with  some  of  its 
most  aristocratic  inhabitants.  Had  she 
car.ed  for  society,  she  would  probably  not 
have  accepted  the  love  of  the  poor  young 
minister.  But  she  had  been  instructed  to 
care  for  other  things  than  worldly  notoriety 
or  pecuniary  success,  and  when  she  found 
that  Morgan  Erolt  had  her  heart,  she  gave 
him  herself,  also,  in  marriage. 

•  The  frivolity  of  New  York  society  was 
distasteful  to  her,  and  she  seldom  acccom- 
panied  her  husband  to  the  dinners  to 
which  their  parishioners  invited  them. 
Morgan  Erolt,  active  and  energetic,  loved 
to  mix  with  men,  and  never  shirked  the 
social  or  other  duties  that  his  calling  laid 
upon  him.  Yet  two  days  in  every  week, 
Sundays  and  Fridays,  he  never  dined  away 
from  home,  and  on  other  days  was  only 
absent  when  duty  called  him. 

Arthur  Erolt's  home-life  was  as  happy 
as  a  boy's  could  be — the  crosses  which  he 
had  to  bear  were  laid  upon  him  by  the 
world  outside. 

So  the  years  rolled  by,  until  Arthur  was 
old  enough  to  go  to  college  ;  and  as  his 
father  believed  that  absence  from  home 
and  the  self-dependence  which  college  life 
taught  were  the  most  valuable  things  which 
a  boy  could  learn,  the  big  day  school 
called  Columbia  College  was  passed  by. 

The  choice  wavered  long  between  Har- 
vard and  Princeton,  but  the  New  England 
tradition  of  the  family  determined  the 
event  in  favor  of  the  former.  So  to  Cam- 
bridge Arthur  Erolt  went,  and  passed  his 
time  part  in  study  and  part  in  play,  as 
many  others,  before  and  since  have  done. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  no  way,  nei- 
ther in  athletics  nor  in  letters,  rising  neither 
to  the  head  of  his  fellows  nor  falling  to  the 
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foot,  but  rather  passed  unnoticed  among 
the  great  mass  of  them.  The  professors, 
if  they  had  been  asked  about  him,  would 
probably  have  gauged  him  correctly,  and 
said  that  he  was  clever,  but  indolent. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  a  college 
course  is  the  friends  which  one  makes  in 
those  four  years.  Arthur  Erolt,  with  his 
pleasant  manners  and  kindly  disposition, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  make  many  friend- 
ships ;  but  one  man,  by  name  of  Somes, 
(shortened  familiarly  to  Somie  Temple) 
became  in  particular  his  friend. 

Somie  Temple  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
New  Yorker,  and  though  he  would  some 
day  inherit  vast  riches,  he  was  now  at  col- 
lege on  a  comparatively  slender  allowance. 
•But  Erolt  loved  him,  not  because  of  his 
prospects  of  future  wealth,  but  because 
Somes  was  endowed  with  a  wonderfully 
fine  character,  a  certain  strength  and 
purity  of  soul,  which,  while  he  himself  sel- 
dom erred,  made  him  charitable  to  all 
those  weaker  than  himself. 

It  is  an  ordinary  saying  that  men  who 
are  endowed  with  extraordinary  muscular 
strength,  are  not  unfrequently,  also,  given 
amiable  tempers.  So  likewise  it  might  be 
said  of  Somes  Temple,  that  as  his  soul 
was  stronger  and  nobler  than  the  souls  of 
other  men,  his  charity  (with  all  that  this 
word  implies)  was  greater  than  theirs. 

Such  men  as  this  man  are  very  rare,  for 
the  Creator  seldom  uses  more  than  once 
or  twice  in  a  century,  the  pattern  on  which 
their  spiritual  nature  is  moulded. 

It  is  true  that  in  those  days  of  college 
life  Somes'  nature  was  not  fully  developed, 
but  Erolt  instinctively  recognized  and  rev- 
erenced the  divinity  of  it,  and  sought  to 
become  his  friend  :  and  Somes,  recogniz- 
ing the  good  points  of  Erolt's  character, 
liked  him  and  gave  him  his  friendship. 

Of  course,  neither  of  the  two  men 
stopped  to  reason  over  the  why  and  where- 
fore of  their  mutual  liking,  but  rather 
yielded  to  the  intuitive  promptings  of  their 
hearts,  and  became  friends. 

At  the  end  of  the  college  course,  Arthur 
Erolt  came  home — home  with  his  diploma, 
to  celebrate  his  coming  of  age,  uncertain 
in  his  future  plans,  and  unaware  of  any 
special  aptitude  for  any  special  calling. 
He  had,  however,  an  idea  that  he  would 
like  to  become  an  artist,  and  accordingly 


entered  himself  as  a  student  in  Brigloxe's 
studio. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  he 
formed  an  attachment  that  his  rich  and 
worldly-minded  friends  shook  their  heads 
over,  and  declared  would  be  his  ruin.  In 
other  words,  he  became  engaged  to  a  too 

girl- 
She  was  the  daughter  of  respectable  and 
moderately  well-to-do  parents,  her  father 
being  a  lawyer  who  practised  in  New 
York  and  lived  in  Brooklyn.  Arthur  had 
known  her  as  a  boy,  and  the  two  had  al- 
ways, even  as  children,  called  themselves 
lovers.  Before  he  had  gone  to  college,  he 
had  besought  her  to  pledge  herself  to  him, 
but  her  parents  had  interposed  their  objec- 
tions, insisting  that  both  were  too  young  to 
talk  of  marriage.  But  Arthur,  when  he 
came  home  a  college  graduate,  and  with 
twenty-one  years  back  of  him,  had  again 
offered  himself,  and  been  accepted. 

His  parents  had  no  legitimate  cause  for 
objection.  Sarah  Sprague  was  not  only  a 
lady  by  birth  and  breeding,  but  in  her 
somewhat  narrow  social  circle  she  was  a 
noted  beauty.  Her  friends,  indeed,  thought 
she  had  "  thrown  herself  away  "  when  she 
accepted  a  clergyman's  son;  and  many  a 
richer  and  disappointed  suitor  concurred 
in  this  opinion.  She,  however,  was  untroub- 
led by  doubts  or  regrets  of  this  sort.  She 
accepted  Arthur  Erolt  because  she  loved 
him — and  indeed  Erolt's-  was  a  character 
which  one  could  not  help  loving  the  more 
intimately  one  knew  it.  It  is  barely  possi- 
ble that  her  affection  may  have  been  slight- 
ly encouraged  by  her  ambition.  She  knew 
that  Erolt's  social  acquaintance  was  far 
larger  than  her  own,  and  included  the 
richest  people  of  the  nation  and  possibly 
she  was  not  wholly  uninfluenced  by  a  desire 
to  be  numbered  among  this  social  set.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  she  supposed  that  Erolt 
was  a  richer  man  than  he  actually  was  : 
still  people — and  young  people  especially 
when  they  are  in  love,  do  not  stop  to  ar- 
gue with  their  sensations  or  analyze  their 
motives  ;  and  though  it  is  sometimes  the 
province  of  authors  to  do  this  for  them,  he 
is  a  bold  man  who  attempts  to  read  accu 
rately  the  impulses  of  a  woman's  heart. 

In  personal  appearance  Sarah  Sprague 
was  of  medium  height — say  five  feet  two 
inches  if  you  wish,  for  precision — with  a 
plump,  but  by  no  means  tat,  oval  •  face. 
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She  was  a  blonde,  with  golden  hair  which, 
however,  seemed  in  certain  lights  to  deep- 
en into  a  burnished  copper  shade.  Her 
eyes  were  blue,  fringed  with  long  lashes, 
and  her  mouth — well  Arthur  used  to  write 
verses  about  her  mouth  and  compare  it  to 
Cupid's  bow  and  curved  rose  petals  ;  and 
his  sketch-books  were  filled  with  represen- 
tations of  it.  But  the  mere  recital  of  the 
coloring  or  features  of  a  face  can  give 
but  a  poor  idea  of  its  appearance.  We 
judge  and  weVemember  countenances  more 
by  the  expression  which  they  bear,  the 
character  which  speaks  from  them,  than 
from  the  mere  physical  contour  of  the 
flesh  or  the  color  of  the  hair  or  eyes.  We 
judge  by  fleeting  expressions  of  joy  or  sor- 
row, of  love  or  hate,  of  pity  or  scorn,  and 
these  no  words  can  portray,  no  adjectives 
describe. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  his  life-journey 
that  Arthur's  first  great  sorrow  fell  upon 
him.  His  father  died  after  a  brief  illness. 
Overwork  had  undermined  his  once  vigor- 
ous constitution,  and  one  night  being  call- 
ed from  bed  to  baptize  a  dying  child,  the 
change  from  the  warmth  of  home  to  the 
chill  night  air,  brought  on  a  cold  which 
grew  worse  until  pneumonia  set  in,  and  he 
sank  into  the  sleep  which  knows  no  earth- 
ly waking. 

At  first  Arthur  did  not  realize  the  full 
extent  of  his  loss.  He  missed  his  father 
of  course,  and  shed  many  natural  tears  athis 
death,  but  he  had  been  taught  that  death 
is  but  the  first  step  in  a  passage  to  a  higher, 
better  life,  and  he  knew  that  his  father  had 
died  in  the  firm  faith  of  a  glorious  resur- 
rection. They  had  been  friends — his  fa- 
ther and  himself — comrades  with  such 
community  of  interests  as  the  difference 
in  their  years  would  permit.  The  parent- 
al relationship  had  not  been  as  it  often  is, 
the  rule  of  the  stronger  man  governing 
more  by  fear  than  love.  Arthur  had  gone 
to  his  father  with  his  doubts  and  perplexi- 
ties, and  by  so  doing  had  afforded  the 
father  opportunities  to  protect  and  guide 
his  son.  The  younger  man  missed  this 
pleasant  intercourse,  and  as  the  years  pass- 
ed he  missed  the  support  of  the  wise  ad- 
vice and  strong  mind  of  his  father — per- 
haps all  the  more  because  his  nature  com- 
bined an  artistic  dreaminess  and  a  sort  of 
almost  feminine  purity  and  weakness  that 
illy  fitted  him  to  battle  with  the  world. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  grief  appertain- 
ing to  the  dual  natures  of  humanity — the 
animal  and  the  spiritual.  The  first  we 
share  with  the  brute  creation — we  suffer 
bodily  pain  as  they  do — we  miss  the  famil- 
iar companionship  of  some  accustomed 
comrade  and  mourn  the  absence.  But 
the  soul  is  the  denizen  only  of  man's  body, 
and  brute  beasts  cannot  know  the  deeper 
anguish  which  comes  upon  the  spirit  when 
death  summons  away  one  who  is  loved 
and  memory  revives  the  realization  of  our 
loss.  Time,  it  is  true,  heals  all  wounds, 
and  who  knows  but  that  Eternity  may 
bring  forgetfulness  of  all  earthly  sorrows  ! 

After  the  first  passionate  outburst  of 
grief  had  exhausted  itself,  Arthur  Erolt  gave 
himself  up  wholly  to  settling  his  father's 
worldly  affairs,  and  showed  business  abili- 
ties that  astonished  all  those  with  whom  he 
was  brought  in  contact.  Morgan  Erolt 
died  a  poorer  man  than  any  one  supposed, 
and  when  his  estate  was  settled  Arthur 
found  that  all  the  income  that  his  mother 
and  himself  could  count  upon  was  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  saw  that 
this  income  would  not  allow  him  to  pur- 
sue his  art  studies,  especially  as  now  the 
rectory  must  be  given  up  and  house  fent 
paid  ;  so  he  laid  his  palette  and  brushes 
aside,  and  with  the  advice  of  his  friends 
became  a  real  estate  broker.  Many  of 
his  acquaintances  promised  to  give  him 
business  ;  some  did  so  and  he  started  out 
under  the  must  flourishing  auspices.  His 
mother  hired  a  small  house  in  Brooklyn, 
and  the  furniture  from  the  rectory  more 
than  furnished  it. 

But  scarcely  a  year  passed  before  he  be- 
gan to  experience  the  effects  of  his  father's 
death.  The  first  thing  he  noticed  was  a 
decrease  in  his  own  importance,  for  he 
was  a  proud  and  "  touchy  "  young  man 
and  keenly  alive  to  slights.  By  that  pro- 
cess that  most  men  go  through  he  was 
gradually  finding  his  level  in  the  world  now 
that  he  had  only  himself  to  rely  upon. 
Many  of  his  fashionable  acquaintances  for- 
got him  ;  but  perhaps  they  were  not  to 
blame,  for  he  spent  his  evenings  quietly  at 
home  with  his  mother  or  his  sweetheart, 
and  being  in  deep  mourning,  of  course 
could  not  go  out  into  the  gay  world  of  so- 
ciety. 

The  new  rector,  too,  had  ideas  of  his 
own,  and  Arthur  Erolt  felt  shocked  at  the 
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changes  which  were  made  in  St.  Sulpice's. 
The  rector's  pew  he  and  his  mother  had 
given  up  when  the  new  rector  came,  and  it 
took  Arthur  many  months  before  he  could 
grow  accustomed  to  his  new  seat.  It 
seemed  strange  to  him  to  see  another  family 
sitting  where  he  had  sat  for  so  many  years. 
He  reasoned  more  than  once  on  the  fool- 
ishness of  feeling  such  things,  but  it  is 
often  trifles  which  affect  us  most. 

The  new  rector,  a  man  of  kind  heart, 
but  who  had  never  undergone  such  an  ex- 
perience, saw  Arthur's  disapproval,  for 
Arthur  was  too  young  to  be  a  good  dis- 
sembler, and  was  offended  at  him.  Arthur 
himself  sorrowed  that  he  could  not  fit  him- 
elf  at  once  into  the  grooves  of  his  new 
life ;  but  he  need  not  have  done  so,  for  if 
he  had,  it  would  have  proved  that  his 
nature  was  weak  and  pliant  instead  of 
strong,  and,  like  many  strong  natures,  un- 
yielding. He  simply  suffered  one  of  those 
disadvantages  which  strong  and  inexperi- 
enced characters  suffer. 

His  mother  knew  nothing  of  these  trou- 
bles, but  Arthur  poured  them  all  into  the 
ear  of  Sarah  Sprague,  and  she  alternately 
laughed  at  and  sympathized  with  him. 
Yet  Arthur's  life  could  not  properly  be 
called  unhappy.  He  spent  the  days  in 
New  York,  working  at  his  business,  and 
his  evenings  at  home  with  his  mother  or 
his  sweetheart. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  his  business  that 
he  had  come  to  know  Willie  Randolph, 
and  as  has  been  said,  to  have  a  desk  in 
the  same  office  with  him.  It  was  perhaps 
a  week  after  the  dinner  mentioned  in  the 
first  chapter  that  Arthur  came  home  a 
little  later  than  usual. 

Mrs.  Erolt,  watching  for  him  from  the 
window,  saw  him  coming  down  the  street 
with  Sarah  Sprague  clinging  to  his  arm, 
both  laughing  and  chatting  as  if  there  was 
never  a  care  in  the  world.  She  smiled 
fondly  as  she  saw  them,  and  then  a  re- 
membrance of  her  own  past  happiness 
arose,  and  she  breathed  a  sigh  and  a 
prayer  that  it  would  be  long  ere  these  two 
were  parted. 

She  met  them  at  the  open  door  as  they 
came  up  the  steps,  and  when  they  had 
kissed  her,  she  said  : 

"What  has  happened  that  you  two  are 
so  happy  and  gay  to-day?" 


"  Great  news  !  Great  news  ! "  cried 
Sarah  ;  "Arthur  must  tell  it  to  you." 

"  It  must  be  great  to  make  you  so  very 
joyful." 

"Have  you  no  curiosity  to  hear  what  it 
is?" 

"  Of  course  I  have.    What  is  h  ?  " 

"Well,  you  have  heard  me  talk  of  Mr, 
Randolph — "  Arthur  commenced,  but 
Sarah  put  her  hand  over  his  mouth  and 
interrupted,  crying  out : 

"That's  no  way  to  tell  the  news  !  Oh, 
Mrs.  Erolt,  I  will  tell  you.  Arthur  has 
been  offered  a  position  in  a  bank  and  will 
soon  be  president." 

"  Hold  on,"  Arthur  said,  releasing  her 
hand  from  his  mouth,  yet  holding  it  tight 
in  both  of  his  hands,  "hold  on;  you  are 
getting  ahead  too  fast.  It  is  only  a  sub- 
ordinate clerkship,  and  I  may  never  be 
president." 

"  Oh,  yes  you  will,  I  know  you  will ! " 
Sarah  answered;  "  have  not  we  arranged 
all  the  details,  how  you  are  to  make  your- 
self so  important  and  necessary  that  pro- 
motion is  sure  to  come,  and  you  are  to  be 
teller,  cashier  and  president?" 

"  Really,  I  hardly  know  what  the  news 
is  between  both  of  you,"  Mrs.  Erolt  ex- 
claimed ;  "Arthur,  tell  me  about  it." 

"Sarah  won't  let  me." 

"  Yes,  I  wiil,  too." 

"  Why  don't  you,  then?  " 

"  Oh,  go  on  and  don't  be  provoking  !  " 

"Well,"  Arthur  said,  "Mr.  Randolph 
has  obtained  for  me  a  position  in  a  bank 
about  to  be  started  ;  and  when  I  stopped 
on  my  way  home  to  tell  Sarah,  she  insisted 
on  coming  home  with  me,  and  on  the  way 
has  promoted  me  already  to  the  Presi- 
dency. " 

"But  I  don't  understand  yet,"  Mrs. 
Erolt  queried,  "  I  thought  Mr.  Randolph 
was  poor  and  struggling.  What  influence 
can  he  have  with  a  bnnk?  " 

"  You  see,"  Arthur  rejoined,  "  he  knows 
the  men  who  are  going  to  start  the  bank — 
they  are  old  friends  of  his — and  he  is  go- 
ing to  be  paying-teller,  and  he  mentioned 
my  name  to  them  and  they  have  offered 
me  a  place  as  receiving-teller  with  a  salary 
of  twenty -four  hundred  a  year." 

"  That  is  good  news,  isn't  it,  mother 
dear?  "  cried  Sarah,  hugging  her  prospec- 
tive mother-in-law.  "  I  declare,  I  haven't 
been  so  glad  for  a  long  while." 
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"  It  is  indeed  good  news,"  answered  Mrs. 
Erolt,  "  but  are  you  so  glad  that  you  can- 
not eat  any  dinner  ?  " 

"If  Sarah  can't,  I  can. 

"  Well,  dinner  is  ready  and  waiting  for 
us,  so  Arthur,  don't  delay." 

"  I'll  be  down  in  a  minute,"  he  answered, 
as  he  rushed  up  stairs  to  his  dressing-room. 

As  Mrs.  Erolt  helped  Sarah  lay  aside 
her  cloak  and  bonnet,  she  said,  softly  : 

"  I  suppose  you  and  Arthur  will  be  get- 
ting married  now  that  he  has  a  regular  sal- 
ary assured  to  him  ?  " 

"  We  were  talking  it  over  as  we  came 
up,"  Sarah  assented,  "  and  I  promised  to 
think  about  it  and  tell  him  to-morrow.  I 
shall  have  much  to  do  to  get  ready  you 
know." 

"  You  will  have  a  quiet  wedding,  dear, 
won't  you  ?  For  you  know  neither  Arthur 
nor  myself  would  like  gaiety  now." 

"  It  would  be  very  quiet  anyhow,  for  I 
never  did  like  large  weddings,  and  I  had 
much  rather  papa  should  give  me  the  money 
than  spend  it  on  a  'blow-out'  for  me." 

"  Like  John  Gilpin's  wife,  you  have  a 
frugal  mind." 

"  Are  you  ready  for  dinner  ?  "  exclaim- 
ed Arthur,  entering  the  room.  "  Come 
then,  for  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  bear  just 
awake  from  a  winter's  hibernation." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

A  COUNTRY  COTTAGE. 

Lillian  and  Willie  Randolph  spent  many 
weary  days  hunting  for  a  cottage  that 
would  suit  them.  At  first  they  enjoyed 
looking  at  houses  and  taking  short  trips 
into  the  country,  but  soon  the  novelty  wore 
off  and  the  task  became  irksome. 

Willie  Randolph  was  one  of  those  men 
who  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  advertising, 
and  accordingly  the  following  notice  was 
inserted  in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Her- 
ald: 

Wanted — For  the  summer,  by  a  lady  and  gen- 
tleman, a  small  cottage  within  a  half  an  hour  from 
New  York.  Address  

Randolph  had  gone  as  far  as  this  in 
writing  out  the  advertistnent  when  he  turned 
to  Lillian,  who  was  looking  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  said  : 

"  What  name  shall  I  sign  ?  " 

"Sign  your  own,  of  course." 

"  Not  much  !  " 


Well,  then,  sign  mine  !  " 

"  You  can  just  bet  I  won't!  '' 

"Sign  it  'Bill'!" 

"  That's  too  undignified.  Who'd  let  a 
house — a  decent  house,  to  '  Bill '  ?" 

At  this  instant  Lillian's  pet  dog — the 
pug,  by  the  name  of  Scrappie,  Came  trot- 
ting up  and  jumped  upon  her,  asking  for 
recognition.  As  she  stooped  to  pat  him 
she  apparently  solved  the  problem  that  per- 
plexed them  ;  and  rising,  she  said  to  Ran- 
dolph who  sat  biting  the  end  of  his  pen- 
holder, "  Sign  it  Scrappie  !  " 

"  Just  the  thing,"  Randolph  exclaimed, 
as  he  wrote  the  name  at  the  foot  of  the  ad- 
vertisement. "  Hey,  Scrappie  ?  Does  lit- 
tle doggie  want  to  advertise  in  the' news- 
papers ?" 

Scrappie  jumped  about  and  barked  at 
the  notice  given  him. 

"  See,"  laughed  Lillian,  "he  says  yes." 

"  Do  you  say  yes,  Scrappie  ?"  Randolph 
inquired  of  the  pug.  "Well,  when  the  an- 
swers come,  I  will  bring  them  up  here  and 
Missy  can  read  them  to  you." 

At  last  the  advertisement  was  fairly 
written  out,  and  Randolph  put  it  aside  to 
be  carried  to  the  Herald  Office  when  he 
went  down  town  the  following  morning. 

The  custom  of  advertising  one's  wants 
seems,  to  any  one  who  has  never  advertis- 
ed, a  curious  one.  Such  a  person  has  no 
idea  how  many  men,  women  and  children 
there  are  who  seldom  have  a  want  but 
that  they  advertise  it.  Glance  over  the 
advertising  sheets  of  any  of  the  large  daily 
newspapers,  and  especially  the  Sunday  edi- 
tion, and  see  what  curious  notices  one 
reads.  Here  is  a  wife  who  advertises  for  a 
missing  husband  ;  here  an  ex-athlete  offers 
for  sale  cheap,  a  set  of  clubs  and  dumb- 
bells ;  one  wants  a  home  ;  another  a  room, 
furnished  or  unfurnished  ;  one  wants  a  car- 
riage, another  has  carriages  for  sale  ;  situa- 
tions are  advertised  for  and  offered  ;  and 
page  after  page  and  column  after  column 
are  filled  up  with  the  mention  of  needs  and 
offerings.  One  sometimes  gets  a  curious 
insight  into  human  nature  and  one  half  of 
the  world  begins  to  learn  how  the  other 
half  lives  from  reading  the  newspapers — 
the  advertising  columns,  that  is,  for  they 
contain  nearly  all  of  the  truth  of  the  entire 
paper. 

Willie  Randolph  was  one  of  these  men 
who  believed  in  advertising.  He  advertised 
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for  everything,  from  the  hiring  of  an  office- 
boy  to  the  hiring  of  a  house. 

The  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the 
Sunday  Herald,  and  Randolph  bought 
two  copies  of  the  paper.  "One  for  you, 
Lillian,"  he  facetiously  remarked,  "  and 
one  for  Scrappie." 

"  See,  Scrappie !"  Lillian  called  out, 
"  Master  has  brought  a  paper  for  you." 

"  It  looks  very  nice,  don't  it  ?" 

"Fascinating  and  irresistible,"  Ran- 
dolph remarked,  jokingly. 

The  next  day  Randolph  went  down  to 
his  office  as  usual,  and  when  he  had 
opened  his  mail  he  bethought  himself  of 
the  advertisement.  He  touched  the  bell 
upon  his  desk,  and  the  office  boy,  who 
had  been  chatting  with  other  office  boys 
in  the  hallway,  came  in. 

"  Ed,"  said  Randolph,  "  take  this  up  to 
the  Hf.rald  office,  and  get  what  answers 
there  are  to  it,"  and  he  handed  him  the 
slip  of  paper  which  entitled  the  bearer  to 
all  answers  to  Scrappie's  advertisement. 

The  office  boy  came  back  in  half  an 
hour,  bearing  a  package  of  letters,  perhaps 
a  dozen  in  all — so  prompt  had  some  per- 
sons been  to  read  and  answer. 

"  Let  us  go  to-morrow  and  look  at  some 
of  these,"  Lillian  said,  when  Randolph 
brought  the  letters  home  with  him. 

"  Oh,  not  so  soon,"  he  replied  ;  "  wait 
until  Wednesday,  when  every  one  has  had 
a  chance  to  see  the  ad." 

As  a  result  of  their  searches,  they  found 
a  pleasant  little  cottage  at  Tremont,  a  vil- 
lage lying  indeed  wifhin  the  city  limits  of 
New  York,  but  yet  really  a  country  set- 
tlement. It  was  but  twenty  minutes  from 
the  Grand  Central  depot,  and  the  commu- 
tation was  but  fifteen  cents  a  day. 

The  cottage  itself  was  a  wooden  struc- 
ture with  a  peaked  roof,  and  all  the  pret- 
tier from  having  no  "ginger-bread-work  " 
about  it.  But  what  took  their  fancy  more 
than  all  else  was  the  fact  that  at  the  front 
and  on  the  side  there  was  a  wide  piazza, 
with  rose  bushes  and  honeysuckle  and  wis- 
teria clambering  about  it.  A  short  grass- 
plot  between  it  and  the  road  might  be  dig- 
nified by  an  imaginative  person  as  "the 
lawn,"  and  at  the  back  was  space  for  a 
garden,  perhaps  one  hundred  feet  long 
and  fifty  feet  wide.  Still  further  back  of 
this  was  a  tiny  stable. 

The  cottage  itself  had  four  rooms  on 


the  first  floor — parlor,  dining  room,  pantry 
and  kitchen,  three  bedrooms  and  bath- 
rooms on  the  second  floor,  and  in  the  gar- 
ret two  more  bedrooms.  Gas  and  water 
were  over  the  entire  house. 

Lillian  was  delighted  with  it  when  she 
saw  it,  and  even  Randolph,  slow  as  he  was 
to  commit  himself  by  an  opinion,  admitted 
he  thought  it  would  do.  They  went  over 
the  house  from  top  to  bottom,  poking  over 
the  cellar  and  ascending  to  the  garret. 
They  smelt  of  the  waste  pipes  to  see  if  they 
could  detect  evidences  of  bad  sewerage, 
turned  the  faucets  to  see  if  the  water  ran, 
lit  the  gas  to  see  if  the  burners  were  in 
good  condition.  They  even  went  over 
the  stable  and  climbed  up  into  the  loft. 

They  found  some  things  to  condemn  of 
course  but  not  many  and  after  they  had 
returned  to  town,  Randolph  commenced 
to  dicker  for  its  lease. 

The  house  was  represented  as  thorough- 
ly furnished,  but  Lillian  saw  that  many  of 
her  own  belongings  would  have  to  be  add- 
ed, if  they  wished  to  be  comfortable.  Still 
there  was  scarcely  more  than  two  large 
wagon  loads  to  be  moved,  and  as  Ran- 
dolph succeeded  in  having  the  cost  of  this 
deducted  from  the  rent  they  decided  to 
take  the  cottage  and  give  up  their  flat. 

"We  can  easily  hire  another  flat,  when 
we  come  back  for  the  winter,"  Lillian  re- 
marked. 

"  If  we  save  the  rent  of  the  flat,  then  we 
can  afford  to  keep  a  horse,"  Randolph 
answered. 

Lillian  hired  a  stout  negro  woman  as 
cook  and  laundress,  and  Randolph  engag- 
ed a  man,  who  lived  in  Tremont,  to  at- 
tend to  the  garden  and  stable.  Then 
Lillian's  work  began.  Accompanied  by 
her  sable  hand-maiden,  she  made  daily 
trips  to  Tremont  until  the  whole  house, 
floors,  woodwork,  and  paint  had  been 
scrubbed  and  scoured,  carpets  taken  up, 
beaten  and  relaid,  chlorides  poured  down 
the  pipes,  and  insect  powder  blown  into 
every  crack  and  crevice.  Under  her  su- 
pervision the  grass  on  the  lawn  was  mowed, 
the  garden  dug  over  and  seeds  planted,  the 
vines  around  the  piazzas  trimmed  and 
things  arranged  for  their  shoots  to  clamber 
up. 

Randolph  bore  the  trial  of  these  times 
patiently,  waiting  at  the  flat  when  he  got 
there  and  found  Lillian  not  yet  returned, 
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taking  her  out  to  a  restaurant,  when  she 
declared  that  she  was  too  tired  to  cook 
dinner,  and  rising  early  in  the  morning, 
and  eating  a  hurried  breakfast  when  she 
wished  to  get  away  early.  At  last  even 
Lillian  pronounced  the  cottage  as  clean  and 
as  habitable  as  it  could  be  made,  so  their 
own  furniture  was  moved  into  it.  Ran- 
dolph delivered  the  keys  of  the  flat  to  the 
landlord,  and  that  night  they  slept  at  Tre- 
mont.  Scrappie,  the  pug,  was  perhaps  the 
most  delighted  of  the  three,  and  showed 
more  activity  and  playfulness,  than  a  pug 
.usually  does. 

Arthur  Erolt  was  anxious  to  recognize  in 
some  substantial  way  the  favor  which  Ran- 
dolph had  done  him  in  obtaining  him  the 
clerkship  in  the  bank.  He  thought  over 
different  methods  but  could  decide  on 
nothing  that  seemed  to  him  suitable  until 
one  day,  Randolph  said  to  him  : 

"Erolt,  I  want  to  buy  a  horse  and  wag- 
on, and  I  declare  that  I  don't  know  wheie 
to  get  them." 

u  Have  you  advertised  ?"  Erolt  answered, 
knowing  Randolph's  faith  in  that  manner  of 
making  his  wants  known.  "  Have  you 
advertised  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  have  found  nothing  to  suit 
me.  I've  got  my  eye  on  a  horse  but  I 
can't  find  a  carriage." 

"  It  had  so  chanced  that  a  week  or  so 
'before  one  of  Erolt's  friends  had  mention- 
ed in  Erolt's  hearing  that  he  wished  to  sell  a 
low  phaeton,  and  this  occurred  to  him  as 
Randolph  spoke. 

"  What  sort  of  a  carriage  do  you  want  ?" 
he  asked. 

"  Oh  anything  that  will  do  to  ride  about 
the  country.  We  shall  not  put  on  any 
•style,  you  know.  A  second-hand  one,  prob- 
ably, for  it  can  be  bought  cheaper." 

"  I  think  I  know  of  one.  I  will  find 
>out  about  it  and  let  you  know." 

Arthur  enquired  that  night  about  it  and 
finding  that  it  was  still  unsold  he  bought  it. 
The  next  day  he  told  Randolph  what  he 
had  done  and  added.  "I  want  to  make 
at  a  present  to  you." 

"  A  present  !"  exclaimed  Randolph  with 
surprise.    Oh,  no  !  let  me  pay  for  it." 

"  I  would  really  like  to  give  it  to  you  if 
you  will  let  me,"  Arthur  said. 

"Of  course,  if  you  really  want  me  to, 
I  will  take  it,"  Randolph  answered,  "but 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  sort  of  asked 
you  for  it" 


"Asked  me  for  it?"  Not  at  all;  you 
only  mentioned  that  you  wanted  to  buy 
one.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  for 
accepting  it.  Where  is  your  horse  ?  I  will 
have  the  phaeton  sent  over  there,  and  you 
can  drive  up." 

Randolph  determined  not  to  tell  Lillian 
of  this  new  "turnout,"  but  to  surprise 
her  by  driving  out.  He  had  kept  many 
horses  in  the  years  when  he  was  rich,  and 
was  fond  of  them,  and  knew  a  great  deal 
about  them — so  much  about  them  that  he 
often  declared  that  purchasing  a  horse  was 
like  buying  a  ticket  in  the  lottery  ;  some- 
times you  got  a  prize,  and  sometimes  you 
did  not.  This  time,  however,  he  was  for- 
tunate, and  with  every  mile  that  the  little 
sorrel  horse  trotted  toward  Tremont,  Ran- 
dolph grew  more  pleased  with  him.  He 
had  told  Lillian  that  morning  that  he 
would  not  be  home  until  later  than  usual,  and 
timed  himself  so  that  he  might  arrive  just 
before  their  dinner  hour  ;  but  his  steed 
proved  so  good  a  traveler  that  he  reached 
Tremont  earlier  than  he  expected. 

As  he  came  in  sight  of  the  cottage,  he 
saw  Lillian  come  out  from  the  gate  and 
walk  down  the  road,  Scrappie  running  from 
side  to  side  ahead. 

"She  is  going  down  to  the  depot  to 
meet  me,"  he  chuckled  to  himself.  "  I 
wonder  if  she'll  pay  any  attention  to  the 
wagon  and  notice  me.  By  Jove,  if  she 
don't,  I'll  drive  past  her  before  I  call  her  at- 
tention." 

As  he  drew  near  to  her  he  did  not  dare 
to  look  full  at  her  lest  the  magnetism  of 
his  gaze  should  cause  her  to  glance  up  at 
him  ;  but  he  could  not  help  glancing  at 
her  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes. 

She  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but 
walked  on,  and  he  would  have  passed  her 
unnoticed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  dog. 
Scrappie,  having  more  curiosity,  and  less 
to  occupy  his  mind  than  his  mistress,  took 
note  of  the  carriage  as  it  rolled  by,  and 
recognizing  his  master,  he  gave  a  few 
glad  barks,  and  commenced  to  rush  after 
him. 

In  vain  Randolph  said  to  him,  low  so 
that  Lillian  should  not  hear,  "  Go  back, 
Scrappie  !  go  to  Missy  !  " 

Scrappie  would  not  hear,  or  hearing, 
would  not  obey.  His  barking  roused  Lil- 
lian from  her  reverie,  and  she  turned  to  see 
what  the  matter  was. 

"  I  could  not  imagine  what  possessed 
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Scrappie,"  she  said  afterward  to  Randolph, 
"  when  I  saw  him  racing  after  that  car- 
riage. He  had  never  done  so  before,  and 
I  did  not  recognize  you  at  first  ;  but  when 
you  turned  your  head  to  speak  to  him 
then  I  saw  your  face,  knew  you,  and 
called  to  you." 

"And  I  came,"  Randolph  added  jo- 
cosely. 

"  And  we  rode  home  together,"  replied 
Lillian,  laughing. 

In  the  meantime,  the  sorrel  horse  had 
been  duly  installed  in  the  stable  and  care- 
fully rubbed  down  and  dried.  He  was 
not  very  hot,  for  he  was  in  good  condition, 
and  Randolph  had  driven  slowly. 

Lillian  soon  learned  how  to  drive,  and 
with  Scrappie  by  her  side,  she  would 
amuse  herself  by  driving  over  the  country 
roads,  always  returning  in  time  to  meet 
Randolph  at  the  station  ;  and  he,  when  he 
could  leave  the  Bank  early,  would  come 
up  and  drive  with  her.  On  Sunday  after- 
noons, when  it  did  not  rain,  they  always 
went  off  for  a  drive  together. 

Lillian  got  to  know  the  country  roads 
about  Tremont  very  well,  and  often 
amused  Randolph  and  Erolt  with  droll  ac- 
counts of  the  queer  people  she  had  passed 
in  her  drive.  Erolt  was  often  at  the  cot- 
tage then,  for  his  mother  and  sweetheart 
were  away  in  the  country,  and  the  lonely 
house  in  Brooklyn  was  not  so  pleasant 
as  the  cottage  at  Tremont. 

Pretty  soon,  however,  the  two  men  began 
to  notice  that  there  was  one  man  who 
Lillian  described  as  having  met  four  or 
five  times  a  week.  No  matter  what  road 
she  took  she  was  pretty  sure  to  meet  him. 
He  drove  a  span  of  horses,  and  seemed 
to  be  always  alone. 

Randolph  and  Erolt  began  to  joke  her 
about  him.  They  gave  him  the  name  of 
"The  Mysterious  Stranger."  Sometimes 
they  declared  that  she  had  made  a  "  mash" 
on  Vanderbilt,  Work,  and  other  owners  of 
fast  horses.  Then  again,  they  pretended 
to  be  incredulous  and  protested  that  they 
did  not  believe  that  she  had  met  anyone  ; 
that  she  had  merely  fancied  that  she  did, 
and  that  "The  Mysterious  Stranger"  was 
but  a  creation  of  her  own  imagination,  and 
had  no  real  existence.  The  one  fact  which 
they  had  to  sustain  this  theory  and  which 
they  never  failed  to  dwell  upon  when  they 
were  enunciating    it  was,  that   he  was 


never  met  when  Randolph  and  Lillian 
were  driving  together. 

Lillian  bore  their  teasing  pretty  well, 
and  if  their  raillery  became  too  warm  she 
always  managed  to  turn  the  conversation 
by  telling  of  some  new  trick  of  the  horse 
or  of  some  other  incident  in  her  drives. 
Those  who  have  owned  a  horse  and  made 
a  pet  of  him,  know  that  not  a  day  passes 
but  that  something  noteworthy  happens. 

Or  if  there  was  a  dearth  of  horse  news, 
she  could  always  make  the  two  men  laugh 
over  her  descriptions  of  the  calamities 
which  befell  her  flowers  and  vegetables. 
In  one  part  of  the  garden  she  had  planted 
a  bed  of  mignonette  seeds,  and  waited  pa- 
tiently to  see  the  plants  come  up.  After 
she  had  waited  for  a  long  while  she  began 
to  wonder  that  there  were  no  signs  of  them. 
The  days  following  the  planting  of  the 
seeds  had  been  verv  windy,  and  the  ground 
dry  and  dusty,  and  she  thought  that  per- 
haps this  had  delayed  their  growth  when 
she  had  waited  two  weeks  and  there  was 
yet  no  sign  of  them,  she  gave  them  up  and 
planted  something  else  in  their  places. 
She  was  more  fortunate  with  these  seeds 
for  they  were  sown  just  before  a  shower  of. 
rain,  and  came  up  nicely.  Still  once  in  a: 
while  she  could  not  help  wondering  what 
had  become  of  her  mignonette  seeds.  It 
was  not  until  August  that  she  found  them. 
Going  one  day  to  the  stable,  she  smelt  the 
perfume  of  mignonette.  She  stopped  and 
sniffed  it,  wondering  where  it  came  from. 
It  was  so  strong  that  she  followed  the  odor, 
searching  for  the  plants.  She  found  them 
in  one  corner  of  the  garden  where  the 
fence  joined  the  barn — a  tangled  mass  of 
leaves  and  flowers  and  stems.  The  mignon- 
ette seeds  and  the  dry  dust  in  which  they 
had  been  planted  had  been  moved  by  the 
wind  and  deposited  here. 

This  was  but  one  of  the  incidents  connect- 
ed with  the  garden  ;  there  were  amusing  ones 
connected  with  the  house,  and  Scrappie 
was  either  guilty  of  some  fresh  mischief  or 
credited  with  some  new  freak.  One  time 
he  was  reported  to  have  killed  a  rat,  at 
another,  a  neighbor's  cat  had  strayed  into 
the  house  and  Scrappie  had  chased  her 
from  cellar  to  garret,  and  from  garret  to 
cellar. 

On  this  last  occasion  Randolph  himself 
was  forced  to  go  in  person  and  apologize 
to  the  cat's  mistress,  but  even  then  the 
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extent  cordiale  was  never  quite  renewed. 

Such  were  the  trifles  that  marked  Lil- 
lian's life  in  the  country,  and  by  narrating 
them  she  often  turned  the  conversation. 
Randolph  once  jokingly  remarked  that  if 
he  wanted  to  hear  what  had  been  going  on 
about  the  cottage  he  had  only  to  tease  Lil- 
lian a  little  about  "The  Mysterious  Stran- 
ger." 

CHAPTER  X. 

LILLIAN  MAKES    A  CONQUEST. 

One  Sunday  morning  about  eleven 
o'clock  Lillian  and  Randolph  were  break- 
fasting together.  It  so  happened  that  this  was 
one  of  the  few  Sundays  during  the  summer 
that  no  guest  was  staying  with  them,  and 
they  were  alone.  Partly  to  commemorate 
this  circumstance,  and  partly  in  obedience 
to  an  idle  whim,  Lillian  had  caused  the 
breakfast  table  to  be  set  out  upon  the  rear 
piazza,  behind  the  screen  of  vines. 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest  for  Randolph. 
He  rose  as  late  as  he  possibly  could,  and 
sat  up  on  Saturday  night  until  sleep  fairly 
overpowered  him.  He  never  went  to 
church,  for  in  his  early  days  he  saw  a  gross 
injustice  wrought  by  a  clergyman,  and 
from  that  day  could  never  be  made  to  be- 
lieve that  any  of  the  class  were  sincere  or 
themselves  believed  what  they  taught. 
Sunday,  therefore,  had  come  to  him  to 
mean  all  that  it  meant  to  our  first  parents 
all  that  it  meant  to  the  early  Christians — 
a  day  of  rest. 

This  Sunday  was  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  and  it  was  nearly  noon  when 
he  .descended  to  breakfast.  Lillian  had 
been  up  earlier  and  had  gathered  flowers 
to  deck  the  table  with  and  plucked  rasp- 
berries from  their  vines  to  form  a  dish  of 
fresh  fruit. 

The  daily  papers  had  been  left  at  the 
house  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
and  Randolph  and  Lillian  lingered  over 
their  breakfast  reading  them. 

The  day  itself  was  a  typical  day  of  rest. 
There  had  been  a  shower  during  the  night, 
and  every  leaf  upon  the  trees  and  shrubs 
and  vines,  and  every  blade  of  grass  seemed 
endowed  with  a  fresher  green.  There  was 
not  even  a  breath  of  wind  to  stir  the  leaves 
on  the  trees  ;  the  earth  was  now  and  then 
shaded  by  clouds  which  passed  before  the 
sun  and  tempered  the  heat.    Even  the  or- 


dinary sounds  of  nature  seemed  to  be 
hushed  in  a  noon-day  siesta.  Everything 
was  calm  and  quiet  and  still.  Yet  nature 
was  very  lonely  even  in  the  deep  repose  in 
which  it  was. 

"  What  a  day  to  rest  !  "  Randolph  re- 
marked at  last  laying  down  his  newspaper. 
"  Even  nature  herself  seems  for  once  to  be 
idle." 

"  She  is  but  resting  a  little  while,"  Lil- 
lian replied  ;  "  when  I  went  out  this  morning 
she  was  indeed  busy.  Everything  seemed 
to  have  taken  new  vigor  from  the  shower 
last  night.  My  plants  had  put  forth  new 
shoots,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  fra- 
grance of  bursting  buds  and  opening 
leaves.  Nature  may  be  idle  now,  for  she 
was  busy  enough  before." 

"  The  shower  has  cooled  the  earth  and 
air,  so  that  the  heat  is  not  oppressive," 
Randolph  said.  "Yesterday  I  was  dread- 
ing a  terribly  hot  Sunday.  I  suppose  that 
you  will  take  me  driving  this  afternoon, 
and  if  it  grows  no  warmer  we  can  start 
earlier  than  usual." 

"  I  propose  to  start  at  half-past  four, 
and  get  back  about  half-past  seven.  You 
may  loaf  about  the  place  in  smoking-jacket 
and  slippers  until  four  o'clock ;  then  you 
must  dress  and  be  ready  for  me  when  the 
carriage  comes." 

"All  right,"  Randolph  answered,  and 
yet  at  a  quarter  past  four,  when  Lillian, 
seeing  no  sign  of  his  preparation  for  a 
drive,  took  her  parasol  and  went  out  to 
hunt  him  up  She  found  him  in  a  hammock 
under  an  apple  tree  near  the  stable,  fast 
asleep.  By  his  side,  upon  the  grass,  lay 
his  book  and  half-burned  cigar,  where  he 
had  dropped  them  when  he  fell  asleep,  and 
keeping  watch  by  .  them  lay  Scrappie, 
stretched  at  full  length  upon  the  ground. 

Lillian  laughed  softly  to  herself,  as  she 
found  them.  "Just  as  I  expected,"  she 
said.  "I  don't  see  how  any  one  can 
sleep  as  much  as  Willie  does." 

She  did  not  stop  to  think  that  sleep  was 
more  important  to  the  brain  than  to  the 
body,  that  Randolph,  during  the  week  was 
perplexed  with  mental  cares  and  worries, 
and  rose  early,  shortening  his  hours  of 
slumber,  that  he  might  breakfast  and  catch 
the  train,  and  be  at  the  bank  by  half-past 
nine.  He  relied  on  his  Sunday  slumbers 
to  restore  what  he  lost  during  the  week. 

"I  think,"  he  had  once  said  to  Lillian, 
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"I  think  I  could  almost  go  without  eating 
if  I  could  sleep  long  enough." 

"  It  would  be  a  great  deal  cheaper  if 
you  could,"  she  had  answered  jocosely. 

She  remembered  this  conversation  as 
she  watched  him,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
irresolute  whether  to  awaken  him  or  not. 
At  last  with  a  smile  upon  her  face,  she 
reached  down,  plucked  a  long  blade  of 
grass  and  began  to  tickle  his  neck.  He 
moved  uneasily,  put  up  his  hand  to  brush 
the  annoyance  away,  and  opened  his  eyes 
to  find  her  standing  by  him. 

"  Ah-h-h  !"  he  said,  gaping,  "  is  it  time 
to  drive  !" 

"  We'll  start  as  soon  as  you  are  ready. 
I  hope  you  had  a  pleasant  nap." 

"I  only  slept  a  few  minutes  I  think," 
he  replied,  as  he  gathered  up  his  book  and 
cigar  and  walked  towards  the  house, 
blinking  his  eyes  in  the  bright  glare  of  the 
sun.  "  If  you  will  tell  Pat  to  bring  the 
carriage  up,  I  will  be  dressed  almost  as 
soon  as  it  is  at  the  door." 

"  Where  do  you  intend  to  go  ?"  Ran- 
dolph asked,  as  they  passed  out  of  the  gate 
into  the  highway. 

"  I  found  a  pretty  road  leading  over 
towards  Riverdale  that  I  thought  I  would 
show  you,  unless  you  wish  to  go  some- 
where else  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  Let  us  go  wherever  you 
think  best." 

"  The  road  is  shady,  and  for  that  reason 
will  be  more  pleasant  this  warm  afternoon." 

"  I  thought  that  you  had  such  a  dislike 
for  the  Hudson  that  you  did  not  care  for 
its  Banks." 

"  Nor  do  I  care  to  live 'on  them,  but  to 
visit  them  is  another  matter.  There  are  a 
few  pretty  drives  along  them,  but  I  prefer 
generally,  to  drive  over  to  the  Sound." 

"  I  wish  we  could  have  taken  a  cottage 
on  the  Sound  and  had  the  benefit  of  the 
water,  bathing  and  so  forth,  but  every 
house  within  our  means  was  too  far  distant 
from  New  York." 

The  road  which  Lillian  took  was  an  old 
country  road  which  twisted  and  turned, 
opening  new  vistas  of  meadow  and  wood- 
land as  they  rounded  its  curves.  It  led 
them  northward  until  they  passed  Jerome 
Park  at  its  upper  end,  and  crossing  the 
Croton  aqueduct,  began  a  long  descent 
towards  Van  Cortlandts. 

"I  wonder,' Randolph  remarked,  as  they 


descended  the  rather  steep  pitch  of  the 
road  just  before  arriving  at  the  railroad 
track,  then  unused,  "  I  wonder  if  you  and 
I  will  live  long  enough  to  see  this  tract  of 
land  covered  with  blocks  of  houses  ?" 

11 1  do  not  believe  we  will,"  Lillian  an- 
swered, "  there  is  too  much  land  yet  with- 
in Manhattan  Island,  to  be  built  upon.  It 
will  be  many,  many  years  before  these 
lands  come  into  the  market  for  building 
purposes." 

"  And  in  the  meantime,  I  suppose," 
Randolph  said,  "  that  taxes  and  assess- 
ments will  eat  up  the  fortunes  of  the  pre- 
sent owners." 

Crossing  the  railroad  track  they  followed 
the  country  road  to  a  wide  broad  avenue, 
down  which  they  drove  a.  little  distance, 
and  then  turning  to  the  right  began  to  as- 
cend a  steep  road  through  the  woods. 
This  led  them,  past  country  seats  with 
stone  houses  of  quaint  architecture  to  Riv- 
erside Avenue,  another  broad  drive,  well 
macadamized.  Up  this  they  drove  until 
they  passed  a  pretty  little  church  and  par- 
sonage and  turned,  through  a  gateway,  ab- 
ruptly into  a  side  road. 

"But  these  are  private  grounds,  are  they 
not?"  Randolph  asked. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  Lillian  answered.  "I 
believe  a  lot  of  millionaire  monopolists  live 
here  all  in  a  bunch.  No  doubt  they 
would  like  to  turn  us  out,  and  if  they  want 
to  they  can  try." 

"Don't  be  unjust,  Lillian,  perhaps  you 
and  I  would  make  money  in  the  same  ways 
they  did  if  we  had  the  chance." 

"  I  don't  object  to  their  having  money. 
What  I  do  object  to  is  their  doing  so  little 
good  with  it." 

"I  know  one  or  two  of  them  do  good." 

"Well,  they  don't  do  enough." 

"  Why  that's  rank  socialism  !" 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  call  it,  it's  com- 
mon sense." 

"  Why,  if  you  think  thus,  did  you  come 
into  their  grounds  ?" 

"  Because  they  are  pretty  and  I  wanted 
to  show  them  to  you.  See  on  the  left, 
that  pasture  with  cows  and  chickens  feed- 
ing. What  could  be  more  country-like? 
Who  would  imagine  that  we  were  within 
the  boundaries  of  New  York  ?" 

Winding  through  these  roads  by  some 
half  a  dozen  of  places  kept  in  the  highest 
order  by  a  multitude  of  trained  gardeners, 
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they  came  at  last  to  the  road  leading  to  the 
Riverside  Station,  and  saw  before  them,  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  Hudson  with  the 
Palisades  rising  abruptly,  apparently  from 
the  water's  edge. 

"  Were  you  ever  at  the  base  of  the  Pali- 
sades?" Lillian  asked. 

"  Once  I  was,:'  Randolph  responded. 
"  There  is  quite  a  stretch  of  gently  sloping 
ground  before  you  come  to  the  steep  rocks. " 

Again  Lillian  turned  to  the  right,  and 
they  drove  through  a  narrow  lane,  border- 
ed at  first  by  stone  walks,  beyond  which 
they  caught  glimpses  of  smooth  lawns  ; 
then  the  walks  ceased,  and  the  trees  grew 
close  by  the  roadside,  and  at  one  place  the 
lane  led  across  the  slope  of  a  hillside  at  the 
foot  of  which  ran  a  stream,  still  swollen 
with  the  drainage  of  last  night's  shower.  It 
was  a  wild  and  picturesque  bit  of  scenery, 
and  they  stopped  the  horse  to  look  at  it. 
Randolph  jumped  from  the  wagon  and 
plucked  a  few  wild  flowers  and'ferns,  which 
Lillian  pinned  to  her  dress. 

The  lane  led  them  again  into  Riverdale 
Avenue,  close  by  the  grounds  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  convent. 

"  Now  we  are  on  our  way  home,"  Lillian 
said,  as  she  turned  the  horse's  head  east- 
ward. 

"I  have  enjoyed  the  drive  immensely," 
Randolph  answered,  "and  seen  a  part  of 
New  York  of  which  I  had,  before  this,  no 
idea.  I  have  a  good  appetite  for  dinner, 
too." 

As  they  drove  along  a  road,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  home,  they  saw  a 
span  of  horses  and  a  light  buggy  approach- 
ing them. 

"  Hello  !  here  comes  a  pair  of  trotters." 
Randolph  remarked. 
Lillian,  laughed. 

"Why  do  you  laugh?"  Randolph 
queried. 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  is?" 
"  No.    Who  ?" 

"It  is  the  mysterious  stranger." 

"By^jove,  is  it?  Pass  him  slowly  so 
that  I  can  see  what  he  looks  like." 

As  the  two  wagons  drew  abreast  of  each 
other,  Lillian  was  astonished  to  see  the 
stranger  pull  up  and  smilingly  nod  to  Ran- 
dolph. 

"Hold  on  a  minute,  Lillian,"  exclaimed 
the  latter.  "That's  Foerster,  the  cashier  ; 
I'll  get  out  and  speak  to  him." 


Lillian  stopped,  and  Randolph,  jumping 
out,  walked  back  to  the  cashier's  wagon. 
After  they  had  spoken  together,  Lillian 
saw  the  cashier  turn  around  and  drive  to- 
wards her. 

"  Lillian,"  said  Randolph,  "  I  want  you 
to  know  Mr.  Foerster." 

"T  have  seen  him  many  times  before," 
she  said,  smiling  and  blushing  prettily,  as 
she  bowed  to  him. 

"  He  is  coming  to  dinner,"  Randolph 
said. 

"  If  you  will  second  the  invitation,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  accept  it,"  said  the  cashier,  look- 
ing towards  Lillian. 

"I  second  it  gladly,"  she  replied,  "and 
I  hope  you  will  like  what  you  will  have  to 
eat." 

"  I  know  we  have  a  young  turkey,  for  I 
bought  it  myself,"  interposed  Randolph  ; 
"  it's  a  good  one,  though  not  quite  like  the 
widow  Van  Cott's." 

"  How  was  that  ?"  said  the  cashier. 

"  What !  haven't  you  heard  of  the  wid- 
ow Van  Cott's  turkey  ?  "  Randolph  said. 
"  It  was  so  fat,  so  plump,  that  just  before 
it  was  to  be  killed,  the  limb  on  which  it 
roosted  broke,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground. 
It  was  so  plump  that  it  burst  open  and 
great  gobs  of  fat  rolled  out." 

"  Come,  come  !"  Lillian  ejaculated  im- 
patiently ;  "don't  stop  there  all  the  time 
talking,  but  jump  in  and  let  us  show  Mr. 
Foerster  the  way  home." 

Almost  immediately  upon  their  arrival 
at  the  cottage,  dinner  was  announced,  and 
as  all  three  had  good  appetites,  the  dinner 
passed  off  successfully. 

"  It  is  curious,"  Randolph  said,  as  they 
all  sat  on  the  piazza  after  dinner,  the  two 
men  smoking  their  cigars  ;  "  it  is  curious 
that  we  never  met  you  driving  before." 

"I  have  met  Mrs.  Randolph  often." 

"  Yes,  but  always  when  she  was  alone, 
never  when  I  was  with  her. " 

"  1  seldom  drive  on  Sunday.  I  did  not 
know  that  you  lived  up  this  way." 

"  We  only  moved  up  in  May." 

"  You  seemed  to  have  found  a  very  nice 
house." 

"  It  is  a  little  larger  than  necessary,  but 
we  are  quite  proud  of  it.  I'll  show  it  to 
you  if  you  don't  mind,"  Randolph  said, 
rising. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  it  very  much," 
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said  Foerster,  as  he  rose.  "Will  you  come, 
too,  Mrs.  Randolph  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  I  will  stay  here  until 
you  come  back." 

Randolph  showed  his  guest  through  the 
house,  explaining  the  various  uses  to  which 
they  had  put  the  various  rooms. 

"  This  is  Erolt's,"  he  said,  opening  a 
door  on  the  second  floor. 

"  Mr.  Erolt's  ! "  Foerster  exclaimed  with 
surprise,  "  does  he  often  come  here?  '■ 

"  He  has  taken  the  room  for  the  sum- 
mer. You  see  Lillian  thought  that  we 
could  utilize  the  rooms  which  we  did  not 
use  by  letting  them  to  boarders  ;  but  Erolt 
is  the  only  one  we  have  secured  as  yet. 
We  have  this  one  room  vacant  yet  and 
one  room  up-stairs,"  Randolph  continued, 
as  he  threw  open  another  door. 

"Will  you  take  me  as  a  lodger?"  Foer- 
ster asked. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so,"  Ran- 
dolph responded,  "  but  you  will  have  to 
speak  to  Lillian  about  it,  she  is  the  ruler 
of  the  house." 

"Mrs,  Lillian,"  began  Foerster,  when 
he  returned  to  the  piazza,  "Randolph  says 
you  have  a  spare  room  up-stairs.  Will  you 
take  me  as  a  lodger  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  could  not  give  you 
satisfaction." 

"  I  will  take  the  risk  of  that  if  you  will 
let  me  come  here." 

Lillian  caught  a  glimpse  of  Randolph 
nodding  to  her,  and  so  she  said,  "  If  you 
will  take  the  chance,  Mr.  Foerster,  you 
may  come  and  make  a  trial  of  it  for  a 
week.    Our  terms  are  ten  dollars  a  week." 

"  It  is  settled  then,"  said  Foerster.  "  Is 
there  any  place  near  here  that  I  can  keep 
my  horses  ?  " 

"  There  are  three  stalls  in  the  stable, 
and  we  only  use  one.  But  I  don't  know 
whether  Pat  could  take  care  of  three 
horses." 

"  Better  not  make  the  experiment," 
Foeriter  remarked,  "  horses,  when  they 
come  in  warm  should  receive  immediate 
attention.  Let  Pat  get  a  helper  and  I  will 
pay  for  him." 

"  Will  you  not  stay  here  to-night  then, 
and  you  can  manage  about  it  in  the  morn- 
ing ?  "  Randolph  suggested. 

"Thanks,  you  are  very  good."  Foerster 
replied,  "  but  I  must  get  home  to-night. 
The  moon  will  be  nearly  full,  and  it  will 
be  a  charming  drive." 


"  You  have  a  good  pair  of  horses  so  that 
your  homeward  journey  will  not  be  long." 

"A  first-rate  pair,  and  they  are  great 
pets  too." 

"  What  are  their  names  ?"  It  was  Lil- 
lian who  asked  this  question. 

"  Dandy  and  Duchess,"  Foerster  answer- 
ed. "  I  had  them  nearly  a  year  before  I 
could  decide  upon  names  for  them,  but 
one  day  I  was  reading  a  novel  where  a 
pair  of  horses  were  called  respectively  by 
those  names,  and  they  struck  my  fancy  at 
once,  so  I  gave  them  to  my  horses." 

"  It  is  often  very  hard  work  naming 
one's  pets,"  Randolph  remarked.  "We 
were  for  a  long  time  puzzled  what  to  call 
Scrappie.  I  don't  remember  how  we  did 
hit  on  his  name.    How  was  it  Lillian  ?" 

"  Benny  gave  him  the  name,  and  said 
that  it  had  once  belonged  to  a  dog  of  his 
own." 

"  Benny  ?    Who  is  he  ?"  Foerster  asked. 

"  Benny  Moore.  I  don't  think  you 
know  him,"  Randolph  replied. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  ques- 
tion then,"  Foerster  made  haste  to  say,  "  I 
thought  from  the  way  your  wife  spoke, 
that  it  was  some  one  whom  I  ought  to 
have  known." 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
the  cashier  drove  up  again  to  Fremont, 
and  arranged  with  Patrick  about  the  care 
of  the  horses,  and  on  Wednesday  he  sent 
his  trunk  up  and  drove  himself  there. 

"You  will  find  it  hard  work  to  get  up  in 
the  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  which  you 
must  do  if  you  would  get  to  the  bank  be- 
fore ten,"  Randolph  had  said  to  him. 

"  Getting  up  in  the  morning  is  some- 
thing which  seldom  troubles  me,"  he  had 
answered.  "  I  should  like  to  get  to  bed 
early  and  get  up  at  sunrise." 

From  the  time  of  his  first  arrival  at  the 
house,  the  cashier  was  devoted  to  Lillian. 
He  seldom  came  from  town  without  some 
little  token  for  her,  such  as  a  basket  of 
fruit,  a  box  of  bonbons,  or  a  few  flowers. 
When  he  drove,  he  begged  her  to  be  his 
companion,  and  when  he  discovered  that 
she  liked  the  excitement  of  fast  driving,  he 
put  his  horses  to  their  swiftest  gait. 

Lillian  Randolph  and  Erolt  had  many 
a  quiet  joke  over  his  attentions,  and  as 
Lillian  shared  her  presents  of  fruit  and 
candy  with  them,  they  were  the  gainers  by 
the  cashier's  infatuation. 

Infatuated  he  really  was.    He  had  been 
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"  mashed  "  on  Lillian  ever  since  he  had  innocent  of  the  danger  to  which  the  pleas- 
first  met  her  driving  on  the  country  roads,  ant  path  was  trending,  ignorant  of  his  real 
and  his  association  with  her  in  the  house  feelings  to  her,  treated  his  admiration  as  a 
seemed  but  to  deepen  the  impressions  joke — a  thing  to  laugh  about  behind  his 
which  she  had  previously  made,  and  she,  back. 

(Continued). 


"  OJALA  !  ' 

I  wish  I  knew  that  from  this  wearying  darkness, 

Through  which  I  grope  my  way, 
I'd  come  at  last  to  see  the  clear  blue  heavens, 

And  greet  God's  perfect  day. 

If  some  day  I  should  turn  from  toil  and  sadness. 

To  meet  your  clasping  hand, 
And  know,  at  last,  that  all  my  soul's  deep  meaning 

Your  own  could  understand, 

Then  I  could  see  in  even  these  weary  heart-aches 

Of  Life's  most  sad  mischance, 
Interpreters,  and  Heaven-sent  evangels 

Of  Joy's  divine  advance. 

Could  I  but  know  that  in  some  far  sweet  morning 

We  should  stand  side  by  side, 
And  in  that  hour  find  all  Life's  questions  answered, 
I  would  be  satisfied. 

Carrie  Stevens  Walter. 
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DOLORES. 


SKETCH    SHOWING    PART    OF  CEMETERY. 


I  might  tell  you  many  things  about  the 
old  Mission  Dolores  and  its  little,  aban- 
doned, weed-grown  burial  ground.  I 
might  weave  a  web  of  romance  inspired  by 
crumbling  walls,  decaying  wood-work  and 
neglected  graves.    But  that  is  of  the  past. 

To-day  this  little  patch  of  ground,  sleep- 
ing in  the  warmth  of  a  summer's  morning, 
nestles  close  about  the  walls  of  the  old 
chapel  as  though  to  shield  it  from  the  en- 
croachments of  the  city,  which  ere  now 
has  swallowed  most  of  the  mission  lands. 
The  great  cold  brick  grandeur  of  the  new 
church  makes  the  little  adobe  building 
seem  to  shrink  closer  into  the  arms  of  the 
protecting  graveyard  as  though  it,  too, 
sought  to  lay  its  crumbling  walls  with  the 
bones  of  its  people. 

I  push  aside  the  rickety  gate  and  pass 
into  the  enclosure. 

A  middle-aged  man  is  standing  near  the 
gate  leaning  against  the  broken  fence  of  a 
grave.  So  absorbed  is  he  in  thought  that 
he  does  not  look  up  as  I  approach.  I 
glance  askance  at  him  and  wonder  why  he 
stands  so  still,  shading  his  brow  with  one 
hand.  Wait  !  he  is  standing  at  the  grave 
of  a  friend.  His  thoughts  are  wandering 
back  over  those  past  years,  and  in  the 
spirit  he  is  living  those  years  over  again. 
Something  makes  me  step  softly  to  avoid 
disturbing  him.    Passing  on,  I  read  the 


name  on  the 
with  years  : 


headstone  half  obliterated 


PATRICK  REGAN, 
Died    *    *    *  * 
i860. 

What  chain  of  thought  had  this  grave 
awakened  ?  Had  they  come  here  during 
the  gold  rush?  Had  they  worked  the 
same  claim,  slept  in  the  same  cabin,  eaten 
of  the  sarre  bread  ?  What  hopes  and  mem- 
ories lay  buried  in  that  same  grave  :  he 
stands  so  still  ! 

I  pass  quietly  on.  Walking  between  the 
rows  of  rank  growth  that  falls  over  the 
paths  from  the  graves  on  either  side,  I 
pass  on  beneath  fragrant  flowering  shrubs 
and  turn  to  the  left :  anon  I  pause  to  gaze 
about  me.  Two  willows  weep  over  an- 
cient graves  under  the  shadow  of  the 
chapel  wall  ;  here  a  small  Cyprus,  there, 
near  the  fence,  an  acacia  grows  out  of  a 
grave.  Several  firs  and  a  mass  of  strag- 
gling shrubs  fill  the  space  at  the  rear  of 
the  chapel.  The  whole  place  is  overgrown 
with  thistles  and  grass,  beaten  down  into 
narrow  paths  between  the  rows  of  graves. 
Matted  masses  of  ivy  and  other  climbing 
plants  hang  in  festoons  from  the  rotting 
palisades  to  tangle  in  the  weeds  and 
shrubs.  Here  and  there  is  a  new  grave, 
but  it  is  some  years  since  the  last  sleeper 
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was  laid  to  rest.  For  a  moment  the  scent 
of  flowers  and  the  hum  of  bees  distract 
my  attention. 

I  turn  to  read  the  inscriptions  on  the 
tombstones  and  wonder  at  the  ancient 
graves.  Across  the  row  I  see  two  female 
figures  kneeling  upright  beside  a  grave, 
with  hands  clasped  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 

I  hear  the  sweet  strains  of  Mozart's  re- 
quiem swelling  from  a  neighboring  cottage. 
Something  in  the  attitude  of  the  kneeling 
figures,  the  sweet  music,  the  wild  solemnity 
of  the  place,  holds  me  motionless.  But  a 
moment  and  the  younger  figure  relaxes 
and  covers  her  face  with  her  handkerchief, 
sobbing  ;  the  elder  bends  over  her  in  an 
attitude  of  syinpathy.  I  feel  the  tears  too 
near  my  own  eyes,  and  turn  away  to  a 
grave  near  the  fence. 

Here  I  stand  for  a  moment  listening  to 
the  music  and  wondering  at  the  almost 
hidden  graves  I  have  unconsciously  trod- 
den over.  I  notice  the  inscription  upon  a 
large  headboard  within  an  ivy-grown  pali- 
sade. 

"  Nita  Altascar. 
Born  1 6  March  1859, 
Died  27  June  i860. 
Aged  1  year  3  months  11  days." 

How  brief  is  the  life  that  needs  the 
mention  of  a  few  days  !  And  yet  those 
eleven  days  may  have  seemed  eleven  years 
to  the  stricken  parents.  I  lean  against  the 
palisade  in  thought  and  startle  a  cat  that 
has  been  asleep  within  the  enclosure.  She 
springs  suddenly  out,  gives  me  a  moment's 
stare,  and  vanishes  like  an  evil  spirit. 

The  bell  of  the  convent  across  the  street 
clangs  rustily,  the  music  ceases  and  I  move 
on. 

I  pass  a  grave  bearing  the  date  of  the 
year  i860  and  wonder  to  find  it  bedecked 
with  a  fading  wreath  of  flowers.  For 
twenty-six  years  some  loving  hand  has 
tended  it.  Speak  not  to  me  of  human  in- 
constancy! 

Here  is  a  grave  within  whose  moss-cov- 


ered fence  grows  a  stout  eucalyptus  tree  ; 
it  is  so  gnarled  and  blasted  that  I  cannot 
help  wondering  if  the  unquiet  spirit  of  the 
departed  has  entered  into  it.  The  leaves 
hang  limp  and  gloomy  and  the  dead  branch- 
es seem  to  stretch  their  thin  arms  aloft  in 
mute  appeal.  I  approach  and  examine  it 
carefully.  It  is  of  the  species  called  in  its 
native  land,  bloodwood.  Bloodwood  ! 
It  sounds  significant  enough.  Is  it  only  a 
strange  coincidence  ?  I  look  for  the  head- 
stone to  read  the  inscription  but  it  is  gone. 
Is  this  the  grave  of  some  murderer  ?  Has 
fate  caused  the  bloodwood  tree  to  cpring 
up  and  grow  upon  this  forgotten  spot,  a 
monument  of  some  foul  crime?  Did  the 
deceased  go  down  into  his  spot  respected 
and  unsuspected,  and  is  this  the  decree  of 
fate  ?  As  I  stand  in  thought  a  black  but- 
terfly, enticed  by  the  warmth  of  the  sum- 
mer morning,  flutters  out  and  away. 

It  is  the  emblem  of  the  soul  ! 

Why  is  it  that  almost  every  grave  is  the 
grave  of  a  young  person  ?  Does  nobody 
live  longer  than  fifty  years  ?  Stay  !  here 
is  one  recording  three  score  and  ten  years — 
one  in,  it  seems  to  me,  several  hundred. 
The  thought  is  a  little  depressing  in  this 
mouldering,  gloomy  place.  The  dull  sea 
breeze  has  crept  over  the  hills  and  taken 
the  balminess  out  of  the  air  ;  a  thin  fog 
has  taken  the  sparkle  out  of  the  sunshine. 
The  bees  cease  to  hum  and  the  flowers  to 
give  out  their  sweetness.  With  a  sigh  I 
seek  the  gate  to  make  my  way  once  more 
into  the  land  of  the  living. 

As  I  draw  near  the  gate  the  same  man 
is  still  leaning  against  the  fence,  still  hold- 
ing his  hand  to  his  brow. 

Passing  out  into  the  world,  a  few  people 
are  leaving  the  new  chapel  after  early 
mass  ;  they  stand  at  the  gate,  in  a  calm, 
quiet  group,  a  link  between  this  world  and 
the  next,  talking  with  a  benevolent  looking 
priest. 

I  pass  the  chapel  and  enter  the  world 
again. 

Horace  Walpole  Biddulph. 


THIS  MORNING  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Lo,  banners  !  all  banners  !  all  banners  ! 

God's  star-builded  banners  in  blue — 
If  one  star  should  fall  from  fair  heaven 

Why,  what  would  befall  us,  think  you  ? 
July  30,  1886.  Joaquin  Miller. 
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OUR    PROPHETS    IN    THEIR  OWN  LAND. 


"  Right  forever  on  the  scaffold, 
Wrong  forever  on  the  throne  ; 

But  behind  them  in  the  shadow 
God  stands  caring  for  his  own." 


Standing  in  the  little  room  in  which 
John  Keats  died,  "snuffed  out  by  an  arti- 
cle," I  resolved  that  if  ever  I  had  authority 
to  forbid  it,  no  unkind  word  should  be 
uttered  of  such  as  he.  It  is  best  to  keep 
that  resolve.  For  even  to  this  day  no 
publication,  not  even  the  best,  seems  to 
count  itself  complete  without  a  perpetra- 
tion of  such  butcheries.  And  from  the 
annihilation  of  the  author's  work,  the  sen- 
sational newspaper,  if  not  the  magazine, 
insolently  passes  on  to  his  personality,  his 
private  life.  To  say  nothing  of  the  sorrow, 
humiliations,  the  mental  agony  of  the 
author,  such  a  course  is  simply  the  cruci- 
fixion of  any  original  sentiment  that  dares 
ask  utterance.  We  can  never  have  a 
healthy  literature,  so,  never  ! 

*    *  * 

One  brief  word  about  our  own  writers 
here.  You  can  recall  the  time  when  col- 
umn after  column,  week  after  week,  was 
poured  out  on  the  heads  of  our  best  men, 
by  a  sensational  publication,  until  people 
really  began  to  believe  them  to  be  not 
only  peculiar,  but  in  some  sort,  bad  men. 
And  even  to  this  day,  like  echoes,  or 
broken  bits  of  something  lost,  yOu  find 
floating  pieces  of  these  falsehoods  and  this 
insolence  all  about  the  land.  But  let  me 
say  this  of  those  absent  men ;  if  one  of 
them  owes  any  man  a  dollar,  or  has  ever 
failed  in  any  of  the  duties,  or  even  the 
courtesies  of  this  life,  I  do  not  know  of  it, 
and  I  know  them  all  fairly  well. 

From  the  author,  the  most  sensitive, 
and  suffering  of  all  beings,  whose  capacity 
for  suffering  is  in  exact  ratio  with  his  ca- 
pacity for  fine  work,  we  can  easily  pass  to 
the  artist,  the  architect — all  mankind,  in 
fact.  And  believe  me,  each,  in  his  way, 
is  doing  his  work  as  best  he  knows.  Then 
is  he  to  be  made  better  by  the  assaults  of 
the  envious  and  malicious,  who  pander  to 
the  depraved  tastes  which  they  help  to 
create,  merely  to  sell  a  paper?  And 
what  can  be  the  future  of  those  who  de- 


vote their  lives  to  pulling  down  instead  of 
building  up? 

*  *  * 

Do  you  suppose  that  God  put  man  on 
earth  to  find  fault  with  man  ?  One  would 
think  so  from  the  columns  of  fault-find- 
ing and  falsehood  you  are  compelled  daily 
to  read.  Do  you  suppose  He  put  man 
here  to  find  fault  with  this  beautiful  world, 
which  He  pronounced  good?  One  would 
think  so  from  the  columns  of  criticisms 
uttered  by  men  who  hardly  know  one 
bird's  note  from  another,  and  never  lift 
their  faces  to  this  fair  world  without  com- 
plaint. 

*  *  * 

Clearly,  man  was  put  upon  this  earth  to 
appreciate  it;  to  help  make  it  more  beauti- 
ful. Clearly,  man  was  put  here  to  help 
man  ;  not  to  harm  him,  and  if  ever  any 
man  was  made  to  do  better  work  by  butch- 
ering him,  I  have  not  heard  of  it.  I  pro- 
ject this  thought  through  all  life,  from  him 
"whose  name  was  writ  in  water," 
down  to  the  maker  of  bricks. 

As  author,  editor,  teacher,  foreman  in 
the  field,  how  many  lowly  faces  lifted  up 
to  yours  have  you  flushed  with  pain  this 
day  ?  Not  one,  I  trust.  But  man  is  more 
than  a  negative.  Then  how  many  flowers 
have  you  planted  this  day  in  the  path  of 
man,  woman  or  child? 

For  this  I  hold  is  the  only  business  that 
any  real  man  has  on  earth  :  to  help  make 
the  world  more  beautiful ;  to  help  make 
man  better. 

Do  these  seem  like  silly  thoughts  ?  Well, 
they  are  not  mine ;  they  are  far  above  me, 
as  the  stars  are  above  me.  But  I  know 
they  are  there,  and  I  know  they  are  true 
and  right ;  and  so  I  try  to  attain  to  them. 
If  you  know  all  this,  you  ought  to  be 
better  than  I  ;  for  surely  you  saw  better 
beginnings.  But  I  have  sat  at  the  feet  of 
great  men  and  listened  long  and  tried  to 
learn  the  truth.  And  if  it  is  an  old  and 
simple  truth  I  have  to  tell,  then  let  me 
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help  you  tell  it  over  and  over ;  if  it  is  new, 
then  come  you  and  help  me  to  see  only 
beauty — to  hear  only  good. 

*    *  * 

"  The  glory  of  a  country  is  its  authors." 
But  I  think  you  will  search  in  vain  from 
Keats  down  to  this  hour  for  any  land  that 
has  permitted  its  authors  to  be  dealt  with 
as  cruelly  as  has  California,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad.  The  politician  holds 
the  post  of  power  and  profit.  The  man  of 
letters  is  set  to  do  the  biddings  of  bold  and 
lawless  men,  to  push  forward  the  desper- 
ate fortunes  of  a  desperate  journal  that 
reaches  the  desperate  people  made  desper- 
ate by  these  same  desperate  men,  until  this 
great  city  stands  knee  deep  in  dirt  at  home 
and  reproach  abroad.  No  wonder  so 
many  great  and  good  men  have  gone  away. 
And  how  are  we  to  make  bad  men  better, 
since  each  is  doing  his  best  ?  By  kindly 
pointing  out  the  folly.  A  physician,  I  am 
told,  counts  a  case  half  cured  when  he  is 
able  to  locate  the  disease. 


I  wrote  to  one  for  help  in  this  new 
work.  "I  want  nothing  more  to  do  with 
California  or  Californians,"  was  his  an- 
swer. And  yet  we  expect  men  who  have 
been  stung  to  feel  thus  to  love  us  still.  It 
is  asking  too  much  of  men  who  have  found 
unqualified  admiration  and  respect  every- 
where but  at  home. 

No,  I  am  not  speaking  for  myself  at  all ; 
I  am  of  tougher  fiber.  I  took  the  fictions 
that  were  dealt  out  to  me  when  far  away, 
twisted  them  into  tales,  laughed  in  their 
teeth,  and  sold  them  for  bread. 

But  we  are  not  all  old  soldiers  ;  and, 
indeed,  if  you  compel  a  man  to  be  a  sol- 
dier, you  make  him  that  much  less  a  poet. 
It  is  wiser  and  better  for  a  fine  writer  to 
go  away  and  leave  a  land  to  its  folly.  Still 
if  ever  a  Keats  is  to  rise  up  in  our  midst, 
and  do  us  honor,  in  the  name  of  manhood 
I  say,  he  shall  not  be  stoned,  but  be  per- 
mitted to  stay  and  live  and  die  in  his  own 
land. 

Joaquin  Miller. 


TOO  VIVID  A> 

"  I  have  just  heard  something  about  you, 
Frank,"  and  pretty  Selma  Fay,  raised  her 
gray  eyes  from  her  work  to  her  companion, 
who  sat,  lazily  watching  the  white  crochet 
needle  as  it  flew  to  and  fro. 

"  About  me  ?  You  are  always  hearing 
something,  what  is  it  now  ?" 

"  Only  that  you  are  desperately,  irrevo- 
cably in  love  with  Rose  Allaire." 

"  In  love  with  Rose !  Who  told  you 
that  ?  I  don't  believe  any  one  did.  Its 
another  peak  of  your  imagination." 

"  That  is  I  either  dream  things,  or  my 
waking  vision  is  unusually  vivid." 

"No — that — is — I — You  didn't  hear 
that,  did  you,  Selma?  Come  now,  honestly, 
tell  me." 

There  was  a  shade  in  Frank  Eade's  hand- 
some face,  and  the  color  in  his  cheek  grew 
a  trifle  deeper. 

Selma  Fay  looked  at  him  from  the  cor- 
ners of  her  long  lashed  eyes  and  her  needle 
flew  faster  than  before. 

"And  why  should  I  not  hear  it?  Do 


IMAGINATION. 

you  suppose  people  are  blind  ?  Surely,  you 
don't  think  you  are  such  an  adept  in  such 
matters,  that  you  hide  it  from  the  mad- 
dening crowd.  Undeceive  yourself  at 
once,  my  dear  fellow.    It  is  town  talk." 

Somehow  she  talked  even  more  rapidly 
than  was  her  wont,  and  kept  her  eyes  fix- 
ed on  her  work. 

Frank  wrinkled  his  forehead  and  twisted 
the  right  corner  of  his  mouth  into  an  ex- 
pression peculiar  to  himself. 

Thus  he  looked  straight  ahead  in  the 
most  innocently  aggravating  way  possible. 

Selma  knew  both  expressions  well.  She 
had  watched  his  face  for  many  a  day,  and 
no  change  passed  over  it  that  she  did  not 
see. 

Frank  no  sooner  assumed  the  indiffer- 
ent than  she  laughed — a  clear,  high,  echo- 
less  laugh  that  carried  no  mirth,  yet  be- 
trayed ,no  wound. 

His  face  changed  instantly.  Something 
in  the  laugh  made  him  turn  at  once  and 
look  at  her.    She  was  still  smiling,  but 
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somehow  it  seemed  a  mockery  on  her  lips. 

"Town  talk  ?  This  beats  all  the  places 
I  ever  heard  of. " 

"  Oh,  no,  Frank,  only  like  the  rest.  Well, 
Rose  is  a  splendid  girl.  She  is  a  good 
housekeeper,  is  very  pretty  and — " 

"  Oh,  bother  Rose.  Let  us  play  chess 
and  stop  this  nonsense." 

"Very  well,"  dropping  the  nubia  she 
was  making  and  gathering  her  dainty  wools 
into  the  snowy  napkin  in  her  lap. 

"  What  are  to  be  the  stakes  ?  " 

For  an  instant  their  eyes  meet.  Like 
an  electric  flash  the  look  kindled  every 
nerve.  A  rap  on  the  door  and  Orrin  Hel- 
ton enters.  They  laughed  an  uneasy, 
nervous  laugh  as  they  greeted  him,  and 
Selma  drew  another  easy  chair  toward  the 
fire. 

"What  amuses  you  ?  "  asks  Orrin,  look- 
ing only  at  Selma,  as  she  seats  herself  in 
her  little  rocker  and  takes  out  her  wools 
again. 

"  Nothing." 

"  Strange,  how  many  people  laugh  at 
nothing.    What  was  it,  Eade  ?  " 

"Love  at  first  sight." 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  interrupts  Selma,  in  the 
most  ridiculous  contradiction. 

"Well,  then,  what  was  it?"  and  Orrin 
Helton  looks  almost  severely  into  Selma's 
face  as  she  raised  it  full  of  smiles  to  his. 

Frank  saw  the  look  on  his  friend's  face 
and  the  one  upon  her  upturned  one;  and 
somehow  he  felt  something  like  lead  or 
something  else  decidedly  unlike  the  heart 
that  had  given  such  a  joyous  bound  a  mo- 
ment before,  when  those  dark  eyes  had 
looked  into  his  own. 

"  Really,  Orrin,  I  could  not  tell  what 
we  were  laughing  at.    Some  nonsense." 

Orrin  did  not  seem  better  pleased  than 
Frank  himself.  He  would  have  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  being  in  love  with  Selma,  but 
he  did  not  relish  the  thought  of  anyone  else 
claiming  even  a  preference. 

And  she  ? 

Rumor  said  she  was  a  coquette  and 
cared  for  none.  Rumor  is  sometimes 
right. 

"  You  were  going  to  play  chess?  "  asked 
Orrin,  As  his  eye  fell  on  the  chess-board 
Selma  had  placed  on  the  table.  "  Don't 
let  me  interrupt  you.  I  am  not  going  to 
stay  but  a  moment  anyway.    Do  you  want 


to  take  a  horse-back  ride  to-morrow,  Sel- 
ma?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  her  eyes  dancing  and  her 
eager  face  upraised. 

"  You  needn't  get  so  excited  over  it. 
One  can  go  riding  any  time." 

Selma  shrugs  her  shoulders  as  Frank 
snaps  her  needle  in  two  as  he  speaks. 

Then  she  goes  on,  "  Of  course,  but  not 
with  Orrin." 

The  three  by  circumstances  were  thrown 
much  together,  and  the  never  failing  good 
nature  of  Selma  toward  Orrin  fed  one  very 
moody  ima*gination  very  strongly. 

"WThat  time  will  you  go?  "  said  Orrin, 
turning  back  with  his  hand  on  the  door. 

"  About  two  ;  will  that  suit  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  at  your  service  at  any  time  after 
one,  Mochins.  Good  night,  and  I  hope 
you  will  vanquish  Frank  at  chess." 

I  wonder  if  the  merry  hearted  fellow,  as 
he  went  whistling  down  the  stairs,  would 
have  made  the  wish  if  he  had  known  the 
result  of  its  fulfillment  ? 

They  placed  the  board  between  them, 
and  Frank  said : 

"  The  stakes  ?  " 

She  looked  up  indifferently  enough,  for 
pride  had  rung  the  call  bell.  She  shrugged 
her  shoulders  quietly,  as  she  said  : 

"  Let  us  play  for  pins." 

Again  the  wrinkle  and  the  ugly  pucker, 
but  he  is  as  proud  as  herself,  and  he  an- 
swers : 

"No;  matches." 

For  an  instant  she  pauses,  then  looking 
him  full  in  the  face,  says  : 

"  For  matches,  then,  let  it  be." 

He  does  not  see  the  pun  for  a  moment. 
When  he  does,  her  clear  look  deceives 
him,  and  he  goes  on  moodily. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  had  made  two  en- 
gagements for  this  evening.  If  I  had 
known  Orrin  was  coming  I  would  not  have 
been  detrot>" 

"  Don't,  Frank,  or  I  shall  think  it  is 
really  serious.  Yes,  he  said  he  was  coming 
in  for  a  moment ;  but  I  forgot  it.  Name 
the  stakes,  and  let  us  begin.  Please  don't 
be  cross." 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Selma,  if  I  win  you  must 
go  with  me  to  the  Karstadt's  party,  and  if 
you  win — " 

"  You  will  take  me  through  the  old 
Northern  Light,"  she  said  slowly,  and 
measuring  her  words  as  she  spoke. 
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He  makes  a  wry  face  and  hesitates,  but 
says  : 
"Well." 

For  an  hour  the  game  runs  nearly  even, 
and  then  she  gathers  her  conquered  heroes 
into  their  box  and  pouts. 

She  wanted  the  game.  Not  the  game, 
but  she  did  want  to  explore  the  old,  long, 
black,  dismal  tunnel,  about  which  the  old 
women  of  the  neighborhood  wove  their 
ghoul-like  tales.  Moreover,  she  wanted  to 
go  there  with  Frank,  while  he,  just  as  heart- 
ily, did  not  want  to  take  her.  » 

The  party  did  not  cost  her  a  thought, 
while  he,  on  the  contrary,  attributed  her 
frown  to  the  fact  of  his  winning  her  for 
that  night.  If  it  had  been  possible,  he 
would  have  released  her. 

But  this  he  could  not  do,  and  the  fact 
that  he  felt  she  was,  in  a  measure,  com- 
pelled to  go  with  him,  made  him  con- 
strained and  cool  until  the  evening  came  ; 
but  it  came. 

Of  course,  Orrin  went  alone.  He  had 
some  chimerical,  far-off  idea  of  taking 
some  one  else,  but  he  forgot  it  until  it  was 
too  late. 

They  were  late,  that  is,  Frank  and  Selma 
were,  and  Orrin  turned  anxiously  toward 
the  door  every  time  it  opened. 

No  sooner  were  they  seated  than  the 
eager  blue  eyes  found  her.  He  was  at  her 
side  in  a  moment  scolding  her  for  being 
late,  buttoning  her  glove,  picking  up  her 
fan,  claiming  her  for  his  waltz,  all  in  one 
breath.  As  usual,  Selma  who  was  out  of 
sorts  and  cross-grained  enough,  was  all 
smiles  beneath  Orrin's  genial  nature. 

And  Frank  ? 

He  devoted  himself  so  zealously  to  Miss 
Allaire,  that  on  the  morrow,  Dame  Grundy 
started  out  with  the  wedding  bells. 

Poor  Selma,  she  carried  a  very  heavy 
heart  beneath  her  smiles,  and  while  she 
held  a  small  court  around  her,  in  which 
Orrin  was  the  central  figure,  and  chatted 
gaily  the  while,  she  lost  no  move  of  the 
handsome  head  bent  so  devotedly  over 
Miss  Allaire's  raven  locks. 

Of  course,  now  she  knew  that  rumor 
was  right.  She  wished  she  were  home, 
anywhere  but  here,  where  she  was  in  the 
way. 

She  wished  the  lights  would  go  out,  that 
the  music  would  stop,  anything,  only  to 


shut  out  that  picture  of  his  devotion  to  that 
other  one. 

To-morrow  she  would  be  better  and  not 
care  so  much  ;  but  the  lights  glared  more 
brilliant,  the  music  pealed  louder. 

Everyone  talked  to  her,  and  she  talked 
back.  She  laughed,  too,  but  somehow,  to 
her,  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  some  one  else 
laughing  in  her  stead.  Even  as  she 
laughed,  the  vivid  imagination  with  which 
he  had  so  often  taunted  her — he  had  none 
himself  —pictured  the  coming  wedding 
and  hillside  cottage.  Then  she  closed  her 
eyes  to  shut  it  out.  She  was  glad  when 
the  music  began  again,  and  she  was 
whirled  away  with  Orrin's  arm  holding  her 
very  close.  Frank  bit  his  lip ;  it  was  the 
third  time  she  had  danced  with  Orrin. 

It  was  over  at  last.  At  the  gate  she 
could  repress  it  no  longer,  and  said  bitter- 
ly enough  : 

"  You  need  not  have  felt  compelled  to 
take  me.  However,  I  must  be  polite  enough 
to  thank  you.'' 

Frank's  pride  and  temper  both  rose,  as 
he  testily  replied  : 

"  I  generally  take  whom  I  choose." 
"  Oh,  I  know  you  are  a  heroic  martyr. 
Good-night." 

"  You  are  very  unkind,  people  like  to  be 
martyred  sometimes,"  he  says,  gently  look- 
ingjhalf  wistfully  at  her.  But,  for  all  Selma's 
good-nature  and  cheerfullness,  she  is  per- 
verse at  heart  sometimes.  Then,  too,  her 
heart  is  so  heavy  now  that  she  will  not 
see  the  look,  nor  heed  the  almost  pleading 
tone.  She  laughs,  and  says  good-night,  as 
she  runs  up  the  steps  ;  and  Frank,  walking 
slowly  home,  twisting  the  gloves  she  has 
forgotten,  understands  her  as  little  as  she 
does  him.  She  takes  off  her  dress,  and 
throwing  herself  on  the  bed,  lays  there  open- 
eyed  until  daylight.  Then,  she  gets  up. 
She  must  meet  him  during  the  day,  and 
he  sees  no  trace  of  the  sleepless  hours  in  the 
smiling  eyes  before  him.  Amusements  of 
any  kind  were  scarce  enough.  But,  when 
they  were  on  the  topic,  Selma  went  with 
Orrin,  only  to  see  Frank  bending  over  Miss 
Allaire,  breathing  the  fragrance  of  her  bou- 
quet, or  answering  the  glances  of  her  dark 
eyes.  To  Frank,  it  seemed  as  if  he  never 
saw  Selma  unless  Orrin  was  there,  too. 

They  were  at  the  theatre.  It  was  the 
end  of  the  first  act.  Selma's  bracelet 
caught  in  her  shawl.    Orrin  bent  over  to 
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unfasten  it,  just  as  Frank,  who  sat  below 
with  Rose,  turned  round.  He  did  not 
look  again.  He  stared  at  the  stage,  an- 
swered Rose  in  a  dreamy  abstracted  way, 
that  gave  that  energetic  young  lady  a 
desire  to  pinch  him.  She  doubtless,  would 
have  been  comforted,  if  she  had  been  able 
to  imagine  the  drift  of  his  silent  soliloquy. 

" Me  in  love?  She  had  better  work  at 
home,"  he  muses. 

Then  a  little  twinge,  very  deep  wrinkles 
between  the  eyes,  which  Selma  did  not  see, 
being  behind  him,  but  Rose  did. 

"  I  suppose,  Selma  will  be  married  this 
winter,"  she  comments. 

"Whom  to?"  asks  Frank,  hastily, 
bent  on  hiding  the  start  her  words  give 
him. 

Then  the  curtain  rises,  and  Rose  does 
not  answer.  The  play  is  over,  the  music 
is  still. 

"You  are  so  awkward,  Orrin",  says 
Selma  petulantly,  as  he  draws  her  wrap 
over  her  shoulder.  Miss  Allaire  struggles 
into  her  cloak  unassisted,  while  Frank  with 
his  thumbs  in  his  pockets,  waits  and  stares 
at  Orrin,  who  smiles  and  says  : 

"I  think  you  must  be  sleepy  Selma. 
You  have  told  me  so  many  times,  that  I 
was  the  most  skillful  gentleman  of  your 
acquaintance  in  putting  on  a  lady's  wrap." 

Frank  hears  that  and  sees  Selma's  good- 
nature coming  back  as  they  bow. 

"  Do  you  really  want  to  go  through  the 
old  tunnel,  Selma?"  asked  Orrin,  one  day 
some  weeks  after  the  Khordstadt's  party. 
They  were  all  together,  Frank,  Selma  and 
himself.  She  was  out  of  sorts,  quiet  and 
unlike  herself.  As  usual,  Orrin  bethought 
himself  of  some  expressed  wish  of  the  past 
to  please  her. 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I've  always  wanted  to  go, 
but  Frank  won't  take  me." 

"  I  never  said  I  would  not.  Go  and 
get  your  hat  and  we  will  go  now,"  he  said 
hurriedly,  falteringly,  like  one  taking  a 
bitter  powder. 

"I  can't  go  to-day,  but  let  us  go  to  mor- 
row," she  answers,  regretting  it  the  mo- 
ment it  is  uttered.  She  is  too  proud  to 
compel  his  attention,  but  somehow  he  is 
slipping  away  from  her  so  fast. 

Frank  looks  up  at  her ;  there  is  some- 
thing in  her  tone  that  makes  him  see  just 
a  faint  ray  of  hope. 

After  all,  can  he  be  mistaken  ?  He  will 


find  out  to-morrow  when  they  are  alone. 

"  Orrin,  find  some  one  who  wants  to  go, 
and  the  four  of  us  will  explore  this  dismal 
cavern." 

Frank  bites  his  lip,  and  something  not 
unlike  a  sob  wells  up  in  his  throat.  But 
he  makes  no  sign,  and  she  goes  on  : 

"  By  the  way,  they  say  Professor  Aikin's 
niece  is  the  most  charming  of  girls.  She 
has  black  eyes,  too,  dark,  luminous  and 
large  ;  ask  her  to  go.  Being  a  stranger 
and  a  woman,  she  must  have  plenty  of  cu- 
riosity." 

Orrin  shrugs  his  shoulders,  looks  very 
straight,  meets  Selma's  eyes  ;  but  he  invited 
the  niece  to  go,  and  she  went. 

Frank,  in  order  to  be  as  entertaining 
and  agreeable  as  possible,*told  all  the  hob- 
goblin tales  he  had  ever  heard  of,  punctu- 
ating each  one  with  blood-curdling  accounts 
of  caves,  tunnels  and  shafts. 

By  the  time  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel 
was  reached,  Miss  Aikin  was  so  thor- 
oughly nervous  as  to  be  perfectly  willing 
to  turn  back. 

But  Selma  knew  no  retraction.  Once 
her  hand  put  forth,  she  gathered  the  fruit, 
even  though  it  turned  to  dead  sea  apples 
in  her  fingers. 

"  I  must  not  compel  you  to  go,  Miss 
Aikin.  I  am  perfectly  safe  to  go  through 
with  Mr.  Eade.  Orrin,  you  can  wait  for  us." 

Again  a  look  of  surprised  hope  crossed 
Frank's  face.  Then  after  all  she  was  will- 
ing to  go  with  him  and  leave  Orrin  behind. 

"Oh,  I  guess  Miss  Aikin  will  stand  it," 
says  Orrin,  in  his  calm,  matter-of-fact  tone. 

They  had  proceeded  but  a  few  steps 
when  the  fight  that  Frank  carried,  suddenly 
went  out.  Miss  Aikin  uttered  a  faint 
scream  and  Selma  laughed. 

"  Don't  laugh  in  here,  Selma,"  cries  Or- 
rin from  behind,  "it  sounds  so  horribly 
hollow.  Somehow  it  seems  to  me  like  a 
death  knell." 

"  Dear,  foolish  Orrin,"  she  says  gaily, 
yet  tenderly,  as  she  stops  a  moment  and 
waits  for  Frank  to  relight  his  torch. 

In  the  reddish  glare  that  fills  the  dark, 
dismal  hole,  she  sees  the  bright  blue  eyes 
looking  down  at  her  filled  with  unutterable 
tenderness  and  truth.  It  is  the  last  time 
she  ever  sees  it  ;  a  heavy  sigh  escapes  her 
that  this  precious  thing  of  love  so  near 
her  grasp  is  valueless  to  her.  They  pro- 
ceed and  Miss  Aikin  clings  very  close  to 
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Orrin  as  they  enter  the  dark  and  damp. 
A  rat,  then  another,  and  another  scampers 
over  their  feet ;  this  time  the  girls  both 
scream,  and  the  boys  laugh. 

Miss  Aikin  grasps  Orrin  more  closely, 
but  Selma  goes  not  an  inch  nearer  to 
Frank. 

Suddenly  another  rat  darts  between  her 
feet.  She  stops,  trembles,  then  laughs  and 
goes  on. 

"  Don't  laugh  again,"  says  Frank.  "One 
would  think  you  were  at  the  circus  or  the 
minstrels." 

"While  the  fact  is,  I  am  in  a  tunnel  that 
is  very  dark  and  awe-inspiring,  with  two 
very  cross,  very  disagreeable,  very  odd 
friends  who  are  disposed  to  find  fault  with 
me.  You  both  laughed  yourself,  just  now. 
Why  even  Orrin,  who  always  takes  my 
part,  is  not  like  himself.  He  is  not  always 
so,  Miss  Aikin,  some  folks  say  he  is  still. 
I  find  himthe  dearest  and  most  delightful  of 
companions.  He  is  my  especial  property, 
you  know ;  so  you  can  only  have  a  tempo- 
rary lease." 

"  Yes,"  says  Frank  in  a  peculiarly  injur- 
ed tone  that  always  put  Selma  in  mind  of 
a  grieved  child,  "  and  be  sure  you  don't 
take  the  mortgage  for  too  long;  Miss  Fay 
can't  spare  him." 

Selma  arches  her  brows  and  says,  just  as 
calmly  as  he  has  spoken  sarcastically  : 
"  Can  any  one  spare  a  friend  ?  Of  course 
I  could  not  spare  you,  could  I,  Orrin  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not,  Selma,  I  should  be  sorry 
that  you  could." 

They  were  walking  very  fast  and  had 
reached  the  center  of  the  tunnel  where,  in 
the  days  of  '49,  old  drifts  had  been  dug 
into  the  mountain  on  either  side.  The  roof 
and  the  walls  had  fallen  in,  forming  a  wide, 
cavernous  hole  that  dismally  re-echoed  the 
sound  of  their  steps. 

Suddenly,  just  in  front,  there  was  the 
gleam  of  bright  flashing  eyes,  then  an  an- 
gry snarl.  Both  girls  trembled.  A  quick 
flash,  followed  by  a  low  rumbling  like  dis-' 
tant  thunder,  a  groan,  then  all  was  still. 

Frank  put  his  still  smoking  weapon  into 
his  pocket.  Without  a  sign  or  a  word, 
Miss  Aikin  fell  in  a  limp,  helpless  mass  at 
their  feet. 

"  There,  I  knew  it.  I  told  you  so.  I 
never  saw  a  women  yet  that  wouldn't  do 
just  that,"  dropping  the  candle  as  he  spoke, 
and  fumbling  helplessly  in  the  darkness. 


"And  I,"  remarked  Selma,  with  the 
most  aggravating  calmness,  "  I  never  saw 
a  man  that  was  not  sure  to  be  perfectly 
calm  under  such  circumstances." 

"Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Mr.  Eade,  your  ex- 
treme presence  of  mind  is  positively  stim- 
ulating under  the 'circumstances." 

"  Don't  get  nervous,  Orrin,  we'll  find 
the  candle  after  awhile." 

Did  Frank  laugh  ?  Not  loudly  ;  but  he 
had  a  way  of  smiling  to  himself  at  trifles. 
Her  sarcasm  did  not  deceive  him.  Per- 
haps she  cared  a  little  after  all. 

"  You  needn't  talk  ;  it's  all  your  fault, 
Selma.    I  never  wanted  you  to  come." 

»"  I  never  will  take  a  lady  into  such  a 
place  again.  Bother  !  these  matches  are 
all  wet.  Excuse  me,  I  can't  see,"  as  he 
stumbled  helplessly  over  the  inanimate 
form  Orrin  was  trying  to  hold  against  his 
knee. 

It  was  not  clear  whether  Frank  expect- 
ed the  unconscious  girl  or  Orrin  to  excuse 
him  ;  but  in  order  that  there  could  be  no 
possible  mistake,  he  turned  round  and 
knocked  Orrin  down,  catching  his  own 
toe  as  he  did  so,  and  failing  headlong 
over  a  pile  of  earth  and  stones  into  the 
darkness. 

Orrin  gathered  himself  together  as  well 
as  he  could.  Frank  was  too  badly  scat- 
tered to  collect  at  once. 

Selma  groped  for  the  lost  light,  and 
would  have  laughed  had  she  dared  ;  but 
Orrin  was  cross,  and  perhaps  Miss  Aikin 
was  injured. 

"I  have  it  at  last,"  she  cries,  coaxing 
one  of  the  damp  matches  to  ignite, 
"  where  is  Frank  ?  " 

"  Here,"  says  a  faint  voice,  dismally. 
Selma  followed  the  sound,  holding  the 
light  far  above  her  head  ;  but  she  could 
see  no  one. 

She  went  to  Orrin,  who  was  trying  to 
raise  the  still  unconscious  girl. 

"  Don't  do  that,  let  her  lie  down.  Rub 
her  hands,  give  her  some  water.  Where  is 
Frank?" 

"  He  fell  down  over  there." 
Selma's  face  grows  white,  whiter  than 
the  girl's  at  their  feet.    There  was  a  shaft 
somewhere  in  the  tunnel.    If  he  had  fal- 
len— 

The  suspense  was  agony.  Stooping  so 
low,  that  her  lips  almost  touched  Orrin's 
cheek,  she  whispered  : 
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"  The  shaft  !  " 

Orrin  sprang  to  his  feet  and  followed 
her. 

A  moment  of  dire,  unspeakable  anguish, 
a  sharp,  quick  hope,  and  then — a  hearty, 
ringing  laugh.  For  before  them,  his  head 
down,  and  his  heels  securely  caught  in  the 
rocks  overhead  was  Frank,  struggling  des- 
perately to  regain  his  feet. 

"  I  don't  see  anything  to  laugh  at,"  he 
growls.  "  If  I  ever  bring  a  lady  into  such 
a  place  again,  tell  me  of  it." 

"  You've  said  that  before  this  afternoon," 
remarks  Selma. 

He  does  not  heed  her,  but  says  : 

"Is  Miss  Aikin  any  better?  " 

"No." 

"  No  !  "  he  almost  shrieked.  "  Maybe 
she  is  dead.    If  she  is,  it's  all  your  fault." 

"Then,  that's  the  twelfth  time  you've 
said  that.    I  know  it  by  heart  now." 

She  stooped  as  she  spoke  to  hide  the 
tears  that  filled  her  dark  eyes.  She  bathed 
the  face  of  the  girl,  who  opened  her  eyes 
and  looked  about  her  in  that  vacant  way 
peculiar  to  people  recovering  from  a 
faint. 

"  She  is  all  right  now." 

"  Are  you  better,  Miss  Aikin  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  what  was  it  ?  Was — was — 
it  a  ghost  ?  " 

"  We  don't  know  yet.  It's  dead  now, 
you  know,"  says  Selma,  a  tinge  of  con- 
tempt in  her  voice.  "  Let  us  go  and  find 
it." 

"Oh,  no,  no,  don't  !  Maybe  it  isn't  dead  ! 
Ghosts  can't  be  shot !  Oh  !  oh  !  let  us  get 
out  ! " 

Selma  silently  handed  the  candle  to 
Frank,  and  followed  him  in  search  of  the 
dread  monster. 

Miss  Aikin  clung  hysterically  to  Orrin 
who  soothed  her  fears. 

"  Here  it  is!"  cries  Selma.  It  can't 
hurt  you  now,  Miss  Aikin.    It  is  dead." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad.    What  was  it  ?  " 

"  A  coyote." 

"  Oh,  my  !  I  thought  it  was  a  bear  !  " 

"  Only  your  imagination,"  says  Selma 
as  they  walk  on. 

They  are  very  silent  the  rest  of  the  way ; 
they  all  hail  the  round  gleam  of  daylight 
ahead. 

The  breach  grew  day  by  day.  Once 
only  did  they  come  near  an  understanding. 
They  were  riding  on  horseback  (not  to- 


gether ;  they  were  never  together  now,  but 
the  party  separated  somehow).  Selma's 
horse  was  fretful,  the  bridle  broke,  the 
horse  plunged  and  nearly  upset  her.  Frank 
was  at  her  side,  with  a  firm  hand  on  the 
bit,  in  an  instant.  He  fixed  the  rein,  and 
she  says,  "  Thank  you. " 

He  looks  up  as  she  speaks.  Somehow, 
something  in  her  eyes  make  him  long  to 
take  her  from  her  horse  into  his  arms.  He 
lays  his  hand  on  her  arm,  and  says  more 
gently  than  he  has  spoken  to  her  for 
months  : 

"  Selma,  what  has  come  between  us  ?  " 

Pride  is  her  besetting  sin,  and  she 
arched  her  brows,  shrugs  her  shoulders,  as 
she  replies  : 

"I  didn't  know  anything  had." 

He  is  in  his  saddle  in  an  instant,  and 
they  ride  on.  Overtaking  the  party,  he 
joins  Rose. 

Orrin,  who  is  riding  with  Miss  Aikin, 
turns  as  they  come  up.  Selma  raises  her- 
self lightly  in  her  stirrup,  and  gathering 
her  reins  firmly,  cries,  "  Adios  /  "  and  dash- 
es heedlessly  down  the  road.  One  of  the  , 
other  gentlemen  of  the  party  follows,  and 
they  ride  on  at  a  mad  rate,  leaving  the 
others  far  behind. 

"Its  too  bad,  'Boy,'  "  says  Selma,  as  the 
groom  takes  her  pet  horse ;  "  but  I 
couldn't  stand  seeing  him  make  love  to 
her,  '  Boy,'  so  you  had  to  gallop  to  take  me 
away."  There  are  tears  in  earnest  in  the 
dark  eyes  now,  but  no  one  sees  them. 

Rose  Allaire,  with  an  assumption  of 
mockery  at  love,  that  was  refreshing,  man- 
aged to  fool  every  one  in  the  village,  Frank 
included,  except  Selma  Fay. 

Young,  charming  and  entirely  independ- 
ent, she  sneered  at  love,  mimicked  spoony 
couples,  wove  wonderful  tales  of  numerous 
infatuations,  and  to  the  world  appeared 
indifferent.  To  her  own  heart  and  to  Sel- 
ma Fay  she  told  no  tales.  They  read  her 
through  and  through. 

She  may  have  had  an  ideal,  she  cer- 
tainly had  an  idol,  and  on  its  throne  was 
written  Frank  Eade. 

And  Selma,  proud,  merry  Selma,  had  en- 
shrined him  in  her  wayward,  warm  heart, 
too. 

So  the  game  went  on.  Cross  purposes  ? 
No,  only  vivid  imagination  and  gossipy 
tongues. 

"  I  wonder  if  Orrin  is  going  to  marry 
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Miss  Aikin?"  someone  says  to  Selma. 

"  No,"  she  returns,  "  he  won't  marry 
any  one  for  years  to  come." 

"  I  must  talk  to  my  boy,"  she  says  to 
herself  when  alone. 

As  they  are  coming  home  in  the  even- 
ing, she  says,  "  Orrin,  are  you  in  love  with 
Miss  Aikin?" 

The  big  blue  eyes  open  very  wide. 

"  Of  course  not.  I'd  love  you  if  I  could 
afford  to  love  any  one." 

She  looks  up. 

"Yes,  Selma,  but  I  know  it  is  no  use. 
You  love  some  one  else." 

She  makes  no  denial,  but  goes  on  : 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  not  smitten  there. 
Yes,  you  can't  afford  it  now,  wait.  I  won- 
der when  Frank  and  Rose  will  be  married." 

"  Never ! " 

He  says  it  so  decidedly,  so  emphatically, 
that  she  looks  up  at  him. 

"No,  I  know  that." 

"Why?"  she  asks. 

"  He  does  not  love  her." 

"No,  I  don't  suppose  he  loves  anyone." 

"Yes,  but  he  does,  though." 

She  does  not  ask  who,  she  don't  want 
to  hear  any  more.  If  Frank  is  in  love 
with  some  one  it  is  enough. 

She  says  good  night  and  goes  slowly  up 
the  steps.  She  takes  out  her  work  and 
sits  down.  Her  heart  is  not  there,  and 
her  hands  drop  idly  in  her  lap. 

The  door  is  open  ;  a  shadow  falls  into 
the  room.  She  does  not  notice  it,  a  dull 
listlessness  seems  to  have  taken  possession 
of  her. 

A  form  bends  over,  and  turning  her 
head  back,  looks  down  into  her  face.  He 


has  never  touched  her  before,  but  he  holds 
her  face  firmly  between  his  hands  now,  for 
an  instant. 

"I  am  going  away,  Selma." 

She  can't  drop  her  face  to  hide  it,  and 
he  sees  it  grow  very  white.  Then  he  lets 
her  go. 

"When?" 

"Next  week — Wednesday,  I  think." 

"  And  you  have  come  to  say,  good-bye  ?" 
She  is  herself  again  now,  and  is  cool  as 
ever.  But  Orrin,  dear,  generous  Orrin  has 
told  him  not  to  mind  her  coolness,  and  he 
is  going  to  take  his  advice. 

"  No,  I  came  to  ask  you  to  go  with  me?" 
She  does  not  understand  him  at  first. 

"  Togo  with  you?" 

"  Yes,  Selma,  I  want  to  take  my  wife 
with  me.  Will  she  go?  Lookup  at  me, 
little  girl,  your  eyes  won't  tell  any  stories, 
whatever  your  proud  lips  may." 

She  does  look  up,  straight  into  the  blue, 
honest  eyes  above  her.  They  tell  her  all, 
out  of  his  eyes,  Frank  Eade's  very  soul 
looked  into  the.  dark  eyes  of  the  woman  he 
oved. 

It  was  enough,  as  he  pressed  his  lips  to 
hers,  they  both  knew  there  would  be  no 
more  doubts.  Imagination  was  gone,  it 
was  truth  at  last. 

"  Well,"  says  Orrin,  the  day  after  Frank 
had  gone,"  what  have  you  to  tell  me?" 

"  Do  you  think  he  loves  Rose  now  ?" 

Her  face  flushes,  and  ai    ,  with  a 

head,  she  turns  her  eyes,  fi  e,  re  h  deep 

■  i  i      •     whe      p  • 

tenderness  toward  the  city,  is. 

"  When  am  I  to  congratulate  you?" 

"Xmas  and  wedding  bells  wm  join,"  she 

says,  as  he  bids  her  good-night. 

Babek. 
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THE    RIGHT    TO    FREE    USE    OF    TOOLS    AND    FACILITIES  OF 

PRODUCTION.* 


CHAPTER  IV.  SECTION  2. 

Men  have  equal  rights  to  the  use  of 
facilities.  Let  us  fully  explain  and  prove 
how  and  why. 

Facilities  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
effort.  Tending  to  maintain  equalities,  or 
to  increase  inequalities  incident  to  pro- 
duction, their  use  is  of  an  importance 
equally  with  the  use  of  opportunities. 

Opportunities  present  the  points  and 
surfaces,  whereon  labor,  in  supply  of  want, 
is,  or  may  be  advantageously  applied. 
Facilities  concentrate  the  current  aids  to 
production,  imparting  to  a  given  expendi- 
ture of  personal  power  the  fullest  effect. 

They  consist  of  instruction,  apprentice- 
ship, appliances,  tools,  fixtures  and  ma- 
chinery used  in  the  production  of  material 
wealth  ;  of  common,  academic  or  collegi- 
ate institutions  of  learning,  of  apparatus, 
libraries,  galleries  of  art,  conservatories  of 
music,  of  educational  universities  where 
the  professions  are  taught,  applied  in  the 
production  of  intellectual  wealth. 

In  fact,  facilities,  equally  with  land  and 
raw  material  and  the  vast  mass  of  commo- 
dity arising  therefrom,  are  the  results  of 
creative  labor. 

As  forests  of  trees,  shoals  of  fish  and 
herds  of  bison  are  results  of  natural  growth, 
facilities  are  also  the  result  of  social  growth. 
They  belong,  therefore,  to  no  person,  class, 
nation,  clime  or  age. 

Creative  labor  and  the  labor  of  univer- 
sal humanity,  have,  from  the  most  remote 
periods,  joined  hands  and  carried  forward 
the  growth  of  facilities  from  the  most 
primitive  forms,  through  developments  as 
gradual  as-  the  evolution  of  species,  to 
their  present  brilliant  and  effective  perfec- 
tion. 

Whether  considered  in  the  fields  of 
science,  letters,  art  or  physical  industry, 
the  achievements  of  the  present,  in  this  re- 

*Extract  from  a  new  scientific  work  on  "  Pov- 
erty and  Wealth  of  Nations,"  by  Dr.Griswold,  now 
being  published  by  the  Golden  Era  Co.  The 
extracts  comprise  Section  II  of  Chapter  IV  and 
Section  IV  ol  Chapter  IV.  This  work  will  be  at 
least  remarkable  for  dissimilarity  to  anything  yet 
published  on  the  subject.  [Editor. 


gard,  are  the  work  of  all  preceding  civiliza 
tions. 

Who  can  trace  letters  to  their  actual 
origin,  or  follow  the  unfoldment  of  their 
use  from  earliest  to  latest  time?  When 
and  where  did  music,  painting  and  sculp- 
ture originate,  and  through  what  progres- 
sive evolutions  have  they  arrived  at  their 
present  perfection  and  promise?  Where 
and  when  did  science  find  early  twilight, 
and  through  what  consecutive  augmenta- 
tions has  it  approached  a  noonday  splen- 
dor? 

Who  first  noted  the  power  of  steam,  and 
through  what  multitude  of  experiments 
and  ratiocinations  has  it  been  harnessed  in 
steel  ? 

How  many  have  pointed  out  the  forces 
of  electricity  and  terrestrial  magnetism  ; 
have  surmised  and  suggested  their  nature, 
analyzed  their  adaptabilities,  and  com- 
bined to  place  them  in  the  line  of  advance- 
ment to  a  higher  destiny  in  the-  arena  of 
uses  ? 

Alchemy  and  chemistry  have  risen  from 
the  misty  morning  of  civilization  through 
untraceable  gradations. 

The  lever,  commencing  in  the  stalk  of  a 
reed,  the  inclined  plane  founded  upon  the 
philosophies  of  a  side  hill,  the  pully,  ori- 
ginating in  some  unknown  manipulation; 
each,  have  had  an  advancing  development 
to  complicated  uses  and  interminable 
facilities. 

Present  status  of  the  facilities  which 
increase  the  productiveness  of  labor,  in 
both  the  intellectual  and  physical  plane,  is 
undeniably  the  result  of  slow  and  imper- 
ceptible growth. 

At  one  era  or  another,  at  some  place  or 
another,  some  particular  person  or  another 
has  been  the  instrument  to  concentrate 
accumulated  disclosures  or  adaptations, 
and  embody  them  in  forms  of  use. 

These  concentrations  and  embodiments 
have  inseparably  linked  his  name  with 
some  particular  current  of  discovery  or 
invention. 

As  shallows,  rapids  or  cascades  are  only 
points  of  interest  in  the  ceaseless  current 
of  a  river,  as  childhood,  youth,  age  and 
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resurrection  are  but  eras  in  manhood 
development,  so,  noted  names,  noted  dis- 
closures and  noted  contrivances,  are  but 
epochs  of  culmination  along  .unbroken 
lines  of  discovery  and  invention. 

Men  of  genius  are  men  of  receptiv- 
ity, especially  developed  for  culminating 
periods.  They  catch  the  stray  drops 
and  concentrate  the  meandering  rivulets 
of  knowledge  distilled  through  the 
perception  and  trickling  through  the  ra- 
tionality of  generations  preceding  them. 
Possessing  peculiar  gifts  they  convert  these 
into  wonderful  and  diversified  utilities. 
The  dull  multitude  erroneously  regard 
men  of  genius,  not  as  instrumentalities,  but 
as  heroes  or  gods. 

Facilities  being  therefore,  the  result  of 
industrial  evolution,  each  person  being  in- 
alienably entitled  to  free  access  to  oppor- 
tunities, at  any  point  of  this  progressive' 
unfoldment,  has  been  and  now  is,  entitled 
to  the  free  use  of  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
enginery  of  labor. 

This  title  comes  principally  as  a  herit- 
age through  virtue  of-  his  manhood  ;  but 
especially  through  the  labor  which  he  has 
applied,  and  is  willing  to  apply,  to  that  pro- 
duction which  has  resulted  in  vast  aggre- 
gations of  tools  or  machinery. 

This  position  may  be  thought  unfound- 
ed, -save  in  opinion  and  assertion.  It  is 
not  so.  The  position  is  entertained  and 
practically  enforced  by  large  majorities  in 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  Through 
contribution,  great  institutions,  not  elee- 
mosynary, through  taxation,  vast  establish- 
lishments  in  free  supply  of  some  of  these 
facilities  are  everywhere  sustained. 

Private  enterprise  has  done  much  to 
emphasize  the  rectitude  of  this  claim. 

Scarcely  a  city  of  any  note  in  America 
and  Europe  but  has  its  free  libraries,  gal- 
leries of  art,  schools  of  designs  and  con- 
servatories of  music  inaugurated  and  sus- 
tained by  contribution. 

Reaching  down  to  the  lower  grades  of 
life  and  touching  earliest  childhood,  a  sys- 
tem of  Kindergarten  schools  has  sprung 
up,  furnishing  at  tender  and  determining 
age,  free  facilities  for  moral  and  intellect- 
ual development. 

Through  taxation  every  nation  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  is  enforcing  the  right  of 
every  one  to  free  access  to  the  facilities 


for  accumulation  of  intellectual,  moral  and 
religious  wealth. 

The  free  school  system,  extant  in  Amer- 
ica and  with  some  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, recognizes  and  enforces  the  principle 
here  contended. 

Expensive  buildings  are  erected,  valu- 
able apparatus  constructed,  teachers  in  all 
grades  and  departments  employed,  and  in 
some  quarters  free  books  furnished  to  fa- 
cilitate the  acquirement  of  intellectual 
commodity  to  be  in  turn  applied  to  facili- 
tation and  easement  of  material  accumula- 
tion. 

For  the  adult  population,  men  and  wom- 
en, extensive  universities  with  free  Engi- 
neering, Law,  Medical  and  Theological 
departments,  are  in  full  operation  to  facili- 
tate preparation  for  practical  and  active 
life. 

Some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have 
been  conspicuous  in  sustaining  the  rights 
of  the  entire  population,  especially  to  free 
religious  and  theological  facilities ;  they 
maintain  at  public  cost,  churches  and  sem- 
inaries of  state.  These  facilities  such  as 
they  be,  are  thrown  open  under  regulation 
of  law,  to  the  free  use  of  the  population. 

It  matters  not  that  these  public  institu- 
tions have  been  often  used  by  the  unscru- 
pulous and  ambitious  in  furtherence  of  in- 
terests antagonistic  to  freedom  and  the  gen- 
eral good. 

So,  indeed,  have  the  educational  and 
political  institutions  of  America  been  used. 

Schools  and  colleges  are  to-day  so  used 
to  indoctrinate  the  minds  of  those  who 
should  be  future  leaders  of  thought  with  the 
delusive  teachings  of  an  incomplete  and 
misleading  science  of  Political  Economy. 

Nevertheless;  the  doctrine  that  all  have 
equal  rights  to  facilities  developed  by  col- 
lective growth  is  strongly  emphasized. 

The  theory  of  the  patent  office  is  that 
the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  every  age 
are  of  right  the  property  of  the  people. 
After  a  few  years  of  exclusive  use  by  the 
patentee  guarded  for  a  time  by  govern- 
ment to  encourage  effort,  inventions  and 
discoveries  are  thrown  open  to  public  use. 

Facilities  for  gaining  and  maintaining 
equai  rights  under  existing  forms  of  self- 
government  in  form  of  the  ballot  have  been 
assured  to  every  voter.  It  sustains  the 
control  of  the  individual  over  his  political 
advantages. 
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While  the  principal  of  free  right  to  facil- 
ities has  been  decidedly  recognized  as  to 
education,  religion,  art  and  government,  it 
has  failed  thus  far  to  include  by  any  ap- 
preciable extent  the  workings  of  industrial 
life. 

Private  enterprise  with  individual  selfish- 
ness attaches  to  tangible  things  more  tena- 
ciously than  to  intangible  things.  It  plays 
its  strongest  card  on  the  material  plane 
among  the  physical  activities. 

Tools  and  machinery  of  wood,  stone 
and  iron,  are  held  by  the  strong,  unyield- 
ing arm  of  appropriation,  while  facilities, 
productive  of  religious,  intellectual  and  ar- 
tistic entities  are  distributed  with  unselfish 
freedom. 

How  has  this  barrier  of  obnoxious  and 
obstructive  selfishness  arisen  ? 

It  seems  to  have  developed  from  that 
quality  of  matter  whereby  large  bodies  at- 
tract and  tend  to  absorb  small  bodies. 

Originally  men  the  most  material,  be- 
came naturally  and  easily,  the  most  selfish. 

Inherent  selfishness  of  matter,  gradually 
encroaching  on  the  dispersive  and  distrib- 
utive properties  of  spirit,  the  latter  began 
to  take  on  the  selfish  qualities  of  matter  ; 
to  become  materialized  and  accumulative 
as  to  property  and  character.  Hence,  hu- 
man spirit  gathering  from  matter,  the  char- 
acteristic of  selfishness  in  support  and 
maintenance  of  selfishness  so  gained,  lin- 
gers with  lustful  longing  about  the  do- 
mains, and  among  the  processes  and 
functions  of  material  life,  and  clings  with 
tenacity  upon  the  facilities  which  sustain 
and  give  efficiency  to  the  production  of 
material  wealth. 

The  finest  elements  of  greed,  grovel  and 
grind  nearest  the  line  of  matter  and  ground 
themselves  in  the  material  of  industrial 
activtity. 

If  the  appliances  of  production  which 
increase  the  power  of  labor,  if  fixtures, 
tools  and  machinery,  were  distributed  to 
men  with  the  same  profusion  and  equality 
as  are  the  facilities  of  education,  art  and 
religion,  a  new  era  would  be  opened  to  in- 
dustrial life. 

The  directions  of  development  and  cul- 
ture are,  and  always  have  been  from 
above,  downward.  If  a  man  learns  first 
to  comb  his  hair,  he  will  ultimately  wash 
his  feet. 

Laudable  pride  as  to  the  appearance  of 


one's  head,  leads  to  praiseworthy  care  for 
his  nether  limbs. 

Ornamentation  commences  even  among 
the  most  barbarous  with  chest  and  face, 
and  descends 'by  degrees  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. It  is  one  evidence  of  a  com- 
pleted personal  and  family  development 
when  as  much  pride  is  taken  in  the  dress 
of  the  feet  as  in  the  dress  of  the  head. 

So  with  matters  of  nation  and  race,  so 
with  the  origin  and  course  of  creation.. 

All  progress  is  from  the  soul.  All  growth 
originates  in  the  higher  faculties  of  man, 
and  works  downward  and  outward  not  on- 
ly as  to  person,  but  as  to  the  society  or 
nation  of  which  he  is  a  unit. 

In  the  matter  of  facilities,  time  has  come 
to  begin  the  adoption  of  the  same  rule  on 
the  material  as  well  as  on  the  intellectuo- 
affectional  plane  ;  to  furnish  to  all,  equal, 
if  not  free  use  as  well  to  industrial  facilities 
as  to  educational  facilities.  Selfishness 
of  appropriation  can  not  long  stand 
in  the  breech  against  the  demand 
of  the  expropriated,  for  advantages 
which  are  rightfully  their  own. 

A  pure  and  equitable  individualism 
can  not  longer  be  sustained  without  a 
iustassignment  of  each  toall  natural  oppor- 
tunities and  developed  facilities;  and  un- 
less the  assignment  is  made,  the  untiring 
forces  will  irresistibly  drift  development  into 
destructive  concentration,  or  socialism. 

The  importance  and  necessity  of  an 
equal  distribution  of  facilities  is  emphasiz- 
ed by  the  facts,  that  the  power  of  the  me- 
chanical forces  in  America  has  added  since 
1870,  the  strength  of  22,000,000  men  ; 
that  throughout  the  world  within  twenty 
years  machinery  has  displaced,  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  labor  of  180,000,000 
men  ;  and  that  in  both  cases  the  product 
of  their  labor,  through  appropriation  and 
ownership  of  the  facilities,  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  an  industrial  oligarchy. 

To  these  facilities  which  give  effective- 
ness to  labor  men  have  rights  as  they  have 
rights  to  the  free  exercise  of  choice  and 
reason  ;  rights  inalienable  and  unlimited, 
save  by  the  equal  rights  of  others. 

CHAPTER  IV.  SECTION  4. 

FAILURE  OF  EQUALITY  OF  RIGHTS  WHY 

AND  HOW. 

The  failure  of  the  doctrine  of  equal 
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rights  to  produce  equality  of  condition  or 
possessions  cannot  therefore  be  traced 
largely  to  inequality  as  to  personal  want, 
capacity  or  power. 

Other  causes  which  have  resulted  in 
marked  inequalities,  everywhere  notable — 
massed  wealth  on  the  one  hand,  galling 
poverty  on  the  other — exist  and  must  be 
assiduously  and  conscientiously  sought. 

The  rights  of  persons  descend  of  neces- 
sity to  the  material  things  about  them  ;  rights 
to  use,  or  ownership,  or  both  combined. 

The  causes  of  marked  inequalities  re- 
ferred to  are  to  be  sought  in  an  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  the  objects  of  these  rights, 
in  the  failure  of  each  person  to  secure  use 
or  ownership  in  the  opportunities,  franchises 
and  facilities  of  industrial  life  ;  failure  en- 
gendered by  an  erroneous  and  vicious  sys- 
tem of  appropriation  and  investiture. 

'  The  real  source  of  the  present  system 
of  appropriature  is  priority,  and  the  real 
vice  is  permanent  investiture. 

Priority  embodies  an  equity,  which  has 
been  made  to  cover  a  multitude  of  appro- 
priate sins.  To  a  first-comer,  first  choice 
might  well  be  accorded  ;  but  permanent 
investiture,  precludes  the  operation  of  jus- 
tice towards  later  comers.  It  involves  neg- 
lect of  many  in  providing  for  one. 

If  a  man  go  into  a  new  and  unoccupied 
country  with  its  natural  values,  the  land  or 
raw  material  ready  for  the  application  of 
labor,  and  its  natural  wealth  ready  for  con- 
sumption to  place  them  in  use,  is  both  rea- 
sonable and  just. 

Taking  into  consideration  his  wants,  the 
relation  a  profusion  of  wealth  around  him 
holds  to  those  wants,  and  the  absence  of 
another  claimant,  what  else  could  he  rea- 
sonably do  ?  The  natural  wealth  is  appli- 
cable at  once  to  supply  of  pressing  wants, 
and  the  land  and  raw-material,  open  to  the 
application  of  labor,  supply  the  increased 
want. 

Furthermore,  what  principle  of  justice 
could  be  transgressed  were  he  to  spread 
himself  with  his  family,  flocks  and  herds, 
over  an  entire  principality  ;  and  without, 
other  than  prehensive  labor,  appropriate 
the  entire  natural  wealth  brought  into  the 
existence  by  creative  power  ? 

But  the  nature  of  the  case,  changes  at 
once  on  the  appearance  of  a  human  peer. 
"He  ceases  then  to  be  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veys, sole  lord  of  the  fowl,  fish  and  brute. 


When  alone  constituting  the  only  living 
representative  of  the  Creator,  and  the  en- 
tire society  then  existing,  his  personal  wil 
forms  the  unwritten  law  of  the  land. 

But  on  the  coming  of  his  peer,  another 
equal  factor  enters  into  the  constitution 
of  society,  and  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  labor. 

He  must  make  room  for  the  next  man. 
His  previous  appropriation,  then  defensi- 
ble and  just,  at  once  ceases  to  be  defensi- 
ble or  just.  Priority  of  advent  opens  a 
pretext  for  conceding  to  him,  first  choice 
of  places  and  things.  But  in  deference  to 
the  equal  rights  of  another,  he  must  volun- 
tarily limit  himself,  or  be  involuntarily 
limited. 

If  on  first  coming,  instead  of  appropri- 
ating the  entire  country,  impressed  by  the 
probability  that  others  would  come,  and  de- 
termining for  himself,  the  exact  number, 
who  in  his  judgment  could  be  accom- 
modated he  had  selected  his  portion  of 
the  common  herritage,  and  confined  him- 
self thereto ;  then,  on  the  advent  of  others 
up  to  the  full  number  for  whom  his  judg- 
ment had  provided,  he  could  not  in 
justice  be  disturbed  as  to  the  appropri- 
ation made  by  him. 

But  when  the  country  had  been  com- 
pletely filled  on  the  subdivision  last  made 
by  him,  and,  subsequently  accepted  and 
legalized  by  society,  on  the  appearance  of 
another  man  from  the  invisible  source  of 
population  sent  and  assigned  to  this  coun- 
try by  the  Creator  and  arbitor  of  men, 
things,  planets  and  systems,  kindness,  just- 
ice and  natural  law  would  necessitate  a  new 
adjustment  of  appropriations. 

If  investitures  have  been  made  "for- 
ever," if  personal  rights,  by  society,  through 
law,  have  been  made  permanent,  then  is 
precipitated  the  conflict  between  civil  and 
divine  law;  civil  law,  sustaining  the  al- 
leged rights  of  previous  appropriators, 
divine  law  sustaining  the  rights  of  the  last 
and  new  comer. 

I«to  this  conflict  enters  the  same  equi- 
ties and  forces  as  that  precipitated  upon 
the  first  man  by  advent  of  the  second. 
At  an  advanced  stage  it  is  the  same  con- 
tention ;  priority  of  appropriation,  perma- 
nence of  investiture  appearing  on  one  side, 
and  necessity,  natural  rights  and  divine 
fiat  on  the  other.  While  physical  power 
is  on  the  side  of  the  appropriators,  spirit- 
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ual  power,  which  gives  even  physical 
power  its  existence  and  energy  is  on  the 
other.  Majority  is  apparently  with  the 
appropriators,  but  real,  permanent  majority 
is  one  man,  in  the  right,  with  the  Creator. 

Appropriators  and  their  buttressing  laws 
must  regard  themselves  ephemeral ;  right 
and  God,  perpetual.  The  penetrating  and 
crowding  forces  of  the  latter  are  destined 
in  the  end  to  triumph,  and  triumph,  too, 
through  no  detriment  to  the  former.  What 
appropriators  lose  on  the  material  plane  of 
physical  wealth,  they  more  than  gain 
through  income  of  moral,  social  and  intel- 
lectual interchanges. 

Equities  in  the  ascendant  bring  ultimate 
and  universal  satisfaction. 

But  what  are  these  equities  ?  They  are 
that  the  last  man,  and  every  last  man 
should  have  at  the  same  expenditure  of 
effort,  equal  access  to  the  natural  values, 
to  the  land  and  raw  material,  to  the  oppor- 
tunities, facilities  and  franchises,  for  the 
supply  of  his  wants. 

In  actual  life,  conflicts  between  priority, 
appropriation  and  investiture  have  been 
brought  to  many  cruel  but  practical  crises 
Never  have  the  equities  been  fully  con- 
ceded, nor  have  matters  been  brought  to 
final  trial.  Population  has  increased  and 
pressed  upon  appropriations  and  investi- 
tures. New  comers  have  been  taken  in 
and  "done  for."  Some  have  been  made 
dependent,  some  slaves ;  and  when  the 
pressure  has  become  too  great,  wars  have 
originated  between  struggling  interests. 
Famines  have  engendered  through  the 
agency  of  appropriators,  and  even  God, 
operating  through  pestilence,  and  tempor- 
arily with  drawing  demand,  measurement 
of  strength  and  gage  of  battle,  has  assisted 
in  depopulation. 

The  Creator,  attempting  to  raise  or 
resurrect  humanity,  organize  lasting  soci- 
ety and  give  it  expansive  mobilization,  has 
been  driven  perpetually  to  attack  priority, 
appropriation  and  investment.  Dynasty 
after  dynasty,  civilization  after  civilization, 
originating  in  the  upper  atmosphere  of  in- 
spiration, love  and  duty,  have  floundered, 
foundered  and  disappeared  in  the  mists 
and  quagmires  engendered  by  them.  If  a 
child  cannot  grow  to  manhood  and  perfec- 
tion with  its  back  firmly  glued  to  a  rock, 
neither  can  society  come  to  a  perfeet  ma- 
turity plastered  to  permanent  appropria- 
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tion.  Earth-life  is  not  a  permanency,  and 
permanent  appropriations  violate  its  spirit. 
But  the  end  is  not  yet. 

At  the  present  moment,  on  the  grandest 
scale  of  contention  yet  organized,  new 
spiritual  forces  from  the  invisible  army  of 
the  coming  Victor  are  entering  the  indus- 
trial fields  of  the  world  panoplied  with  the 
enginery  of  success.  The  outcome  is  not 
difficult  to  predict  nor  far  to  find.  Priority 
of  appropriation  and  permanent  invest- 
ment by  individuals  are  destined  to  modi- 
fication or  extinction.  The  first  shall  be 
last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first ;  the  old 
and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
strong  and  the  weak,  will  find  ample  basis 
for  operation  on  the  footstool.  Equality 
of  right  to  the  means  of  existence  and 
sources  of  supply  will  be  established. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  tenure  of  owner- 
ship has  been  required,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  it  be  prolonged  beyond  a  lite- 
time  into  eternity.  The  same  agency  that 
provided  for  the  first  man,  the  father,  will 
provide  for  the  son. 

Nature  has  been  as  kindly,  more  kindly 
to  later  than  to  former  generations.  The 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  next  generation 
will  be  better  fed,  clothed  and  housed 
than  ourselves.  Perpetual  tenure  is  not 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  posterity. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  the  greatest  danger 
which  threatens  their  peace  and  prosperity 
and  the  happiness  of  their  individual  lives. 

Some  form  of  tenure — a  tenure  of  use — 
easily  adjusted  to  changing  demands  on 
the  sources  of  wealth,  will  prevent  probable 
pressure  of  population,  not  upon  subsist- 
ence— as  it  is  alleged  to  have  done — but 
upon  permanent  appropriations. 

The  American  colonies  were  settled 
upon  entire  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the 
future. 

The  result  is  that  before  one  hundred 
years  are  fully  gone,  and  before  three- 
fourths  of  the  available  land  of  the  conti- 
nent is  placed  under  ownership,  the  pres- 
sure of  want  incident  to  increased  appro- 
priations and  decreasing  opportunities  is 
making  itself  felt  in  no  uncertain  tones. 

From  the  beginning,  sales  of  land  to  be 
held  forever,  have  been  made  by  the 
government,  regardless  of  the  wants  and 
rights  of  coming  millions. 

Appropriations  of  land  and  raw  material 
in  Europe,  buttressed  by  civil  law  and  the 
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entire  power  of  society,  have  so  pressed 
for  generations  upon  the  increasing  popu- 
lation, that  the  people  of  every  nation  have 
been  virtually  driven  to  America  for  sub- 
sistence ;  not  because  of  insufficient  land 
and  raw  material  capable  of  affording 
abundance  to  all,  but  because  of  vast  ap- 
propriations made  and  held  in  the  interest 
of  oligarchies. 

In  America,  a  condition,  not  unlike  that, 
which,  in  Europe,  preceded  successive 
periods  of  exodus,  has  already  come.  At 
intervals,  increasing  pressure  of  population 
on  appropriations  has  urged  masses  from 
the  Eastern  to  the  Western  States.  Now 
there  is  no  West. 

Appropriation  has  moved  steadily  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  at  each 
advance,  at  each  successive  sale  of  land, 
and  disposition  of  franchises  and  raw  ma- 
terial, opportunities  have  decreased,  until 
at  a  very  late  period,  revision  of  the  United 
States  Land  Laws  is  seen  to  be  imperative. 
The  nature  of  the  revision  proposed  involv- 
ing no  change  in  the  character  of  the  ten- 
ure is  a  makeshift,  and  tends  merely  to 
delay  catastrophe. 

Nor  have  these  appropriations  been  de- 
termined with  method  or  consideration, 
other  than  the  private  fancy,  shrewdness 
and  selfishness  of  appropriators. 

Accessible  points  of  vantage,  adapted  to 
the  control  of  manufacture,  commerce  and 
finance,  exist  in  all  countries. 

Debouchure  of  mountain  passes,  heads 
of  lakes  and  inland  seas,  banks  of  small 
and  large  rivers  and  natural  seacoast  har- 
bors have,  in  America, ,  been  seized  upon 
and  appropriated  by  the  adventurous; 
points  from  whence  they  can  give  direction 
to  currents  of  business,  and  where  the  pres- 
ent and  future  wealth  of  the  nation  can  be 
levied  on  through  exchange.  These  points 
of  vantage  give  appropriators  opportunities 
of  accumulation  impossible,  at  this  late 
day,  to  be  secured  by  others  less  favored 
by  condition  and  less  bolstered  by  the  pow- 
er of  custom  and  wealth. 

For  the  mass  of  the  population  destined 
to  crowd  the  valleys  and  plains  of  America, 
opportunities  are  gone  and  the  attendant 
advantages  are  forever  assured  to  the  orig- 
inal appropriators,  their  heirs  or  assigns. 
How,  with  population  increasing  by  press- 
ing against  previous  appropriation,  can 
equality  of  right  be  maintained  ?    It  is  a 


moral  impossibility.  It  is  mathematically 
and  absolutely  true  that  with  each  addi- 
tion to  the  population  and  each  new  ap- 
propriation 'opportunity  has,  by  the  in- 
volved amount,  decreased  to  all  subsequent 
comers,  and  by  that  amount  all  subsequent 
comers  are  deprived  assignment  to  their 
natural  heritage. 

Thus  the  boasted  equality  of  right  in 
republican  America,  by  a  slow  and  un- 
observed process,  by  the  glacier  of  increas- 
ing population  grinding  upon  the  rocks  of 
unyielding  appropriation  is  being  gradually 
crushed  out  of  form. 

None  but  the  flippant  and  inconsistent 
will  undertake  to  deny  these  affirmations. 

With  a  present  population  of  50,000,000 
the  points  of  vantage,  as  centers  of  manu- 
facture, commerce  and  finance,  and  the 
better  three-fourths  of  the  land,  franchises 
and  raw  material  appropriated,  when  the 
last  of  the  opportunities  are  absorbed,  pop- 
ulation may  reach,  let  us  suppose,  100,- 
000,000. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  is 
capable  of  supporting  a  population  of  400, 
000,000. 

At  present,  with  a  population  of  50,000,- 
000,  not  more  than  one-fifth  have  access 
to  the  sources  of  wealth  ;  the  balance, 
40,000,000,  overborne  by  social  attach- 
ments, ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  access 
to  the  soil  and  its  concomitant  advantages, 
accustomed  under  habits  ingrained  with 
their  natures  by  centuries  of  oppressive 
and  personal  service,  have  thoughtlessly 
yielded  to  the  attractions  of  the  place  and 
hour,  and  too  late  find  themselves  alien- 
ated from  the  raw  material  and  the  passive 
and  active  forces. 

But  what  is  the  difference? 

Suppose  they  had  acted  wisely  and  fixed 
themselves  upon  the  soil,  as  have  the  more 
prudent  appropriators,  and  each  acquired 
from  the  Government  opportunities  in  pro- 
portion to  the  past  appropriations  of  their 
more  astute  fellow  citizens  ;  on  the  scale 
adopted,  less  than  20,000,000  people 
could  be  assigned  directly  to  the  source  of 
wealth  in  a  country  capable  of  supporting 
400,000,000. 

America  is  scarcely  populated.  For- 
eigners are  due  there  from  every  part  of 
the  crowded  portions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
from  the  invisible  sources  of  population. 

From  what  source  will  the  lands  and  raw 
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material,  in  apportionment  of  the  natural 
rights  of  380,000,000  be'  derived?  But 
theyx  should  not  be  discouraged.  They 
will  have  the  rights,  each  one  to  himself ! 
They  may  be  driven  to  give  personal  ser- 
vice to  others,  but,  according  to  doctrine 
announced  by  a  distinguished  senator,  and 
supported  by  other  thoughtful  men,  in  the 
absence  of  anything  more  substantial, 
they  will  have  their  labor  to  sell,  if  that  is 
not  displaced  by  the  competition  of  ma- 
chinery— and  can  sell  what  they  choose 
and  keep  the  balance  ! 

An  equitable  condition  of  affairs,  indeed  ! 
Three  hundred  and  eighty  million  persons 
possessing  a  right  to  themselves,  to  keep 
or  sell  themselves  body  or  soul,  by  install- 
ments, through  labor,  service  or  prostitu- 
tion, and  twenty  million  persons  possessing 
not  only  an  equal  right  to  themselves,  an 
equal  right  to  sell  their  labor,  but  a  right 
to  hold  or  sell  the  entire  land,  franchise, 
raw  mateiial  and  wealth  of  the  nation  ! 

Here,  society  has  rights,  and  will  be  com- 
pelled by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
to  make  distinctions  between  the  right  of 
men  to  use  and  the  right  of  men  to  owner- 


ship, or  so  modify  the  scope  and  hardship 
of  owners  as  to  render  it  less  subversive  of 
the  equal  rights  of  man.  In  fact  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  and  Europe  as  well,  will 
be  driven  at  no  distant  day  to  reconsider 
and  revolutionize  the  entire  principle  and 
mode  of  aproppriations. 

If  men  could  realize  that  the  earth  is 
a  large  omnibus,  making  its  annual  rounds, 
that  its  inhabitants  are  but  way  passengers, 
getting  on  and  taking  seats  left  by  others, 
without  assignment,  and  riding  diverse  peri- 
ods and  distances  ;  getting  off  and  yielding 
their  places  to  others  without  having  ac- 
quired permanent  rights  in  the  equipage  ; 
if  they  could  realize  that  the  stars  of 
heaven  wink  at  them  when  they  come 
aboard,  and  watch  the  futures  of  their 
earthly  destiny,  and  the  angels  of  heaven 
await  and  attend  their  alighting,  a  disposi- 
tion .  would  soon  engender  in  universal 
humanity,  that  would  facilitate  the  happy 
adjustment  of  earth  life  and  fill  it  with  un- 
bounded felicity. 

It  is  possible  rights  may  be  recovered 
through  duties  performed.    Let  us  see. 

W.  N.  Griswoid. 


LINES. 

Suggested  by  Longfellow's  "  Light  of  Stars." 

Oh,  master  poet,  we  look  up  with  thee, 
We  feel  the  darkness  and  we  see  the  stars. 
Yet  can  it  guide  .a  human  heart  'till  morn, 
That  "  Star  of  strength,"  red  Mars? 

Must  he  not  fade  after  the  first  brief  watch  ? 
All  strength  succumbs  ;  even  unconquered  will 
Men  suffer  and  grow  weak.    Death  comes 
While  morning  lingers  o'er  the' distant  hill. 

Yet  heart,  fear  not,  give  Mars  a  welcome  meet, 
Don  his  mailed  robe,  and  know  that  ere  he's  gone, 
In  the  last  watch  a  brighter  star  shall  rise — 
The  star  of  love  that  heralds  in  the  dawn. 

Alice  Denison. 
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THE    CITY    OF  SHIN-DU-WAN. 

AH  MOY'S  SPEECH  CONCLUDED. 


COMING  EASTWaRD. 

"In  the  countermarch  of  civilization,  nat- 
ure and  necessity  stand  arrayed  on  the  side 
of  the  Mongolian.  Necessity  forms,  and 
nature  arms  him  for  the  battle  of  life. 
Blessed  with  certain  metaphysical  and 
structural  features,  with  moral  and  physical 
machinery  of  a  low  pressure  order,  and 
cased  in  an  armor  of  economic  advant- 
age, he  advances  with  a  steadiness  and 
certainty  greater  than  that  which  led  the'hosts 
of  Timour  or  the  moving  millions  of 
the  Gengis  Khan.  His  banner  bears  the 
modern  mark  of  fate  :  "  $  !"  In  Hoc 
Signio  Vincit,  sighs  the  world,  and  echo 
whispers  in  your  hearts :  'Behold  the  do- 
minant sign  and  race  !'  • 

"  Having  the  power  to  live  in  myriads, 
happy  and  hopeful,  where  you  can  only 
starve  and  mourn  in  thousands,  the  Mon- 
golian may  swarm  the  cities  and  cover  the 
fields  of  this  Republic  by  virtue  of  the 
highest  decree  of  the  highest  court  known 
to  moral  and  physical  law.  The  law  that 
led  the  Aryan  west,  now  leads  the  Mongol 
east." 

THE  HIGHER  LAW. 

"A  law  unquestioned,  eternal  antl  un- 
written. The  law  that  fosters  the  growth 
of  humanity,  the  law  that  rebukes  the  sloth- 
fulness  and  rewards  the  industry  and  ener- 
gy of  races  ;  the  law  by  virtue  of  which 
you  yourselves  took  possession  of  this  con- 
tinent. 

"  Among  labor  animals,  the  Tartar, 
Mongolian,  Chinese  must  be  regarded  as 
the  most  perfect  of  all  those  who  stand 
erect,  and  who  can  boast  a  thumb  and  a 
reasoning  brain.  Upon  the  problem  of 
life — animal  life — the  science  that  teaches 
how  to  maintain  the  greatest  number  upon 
the  least  space,  and  the  least  amount  of 
matter,  the  mental  powers  of  his  race  has 
been  concentrated  for  forty  thousand  cen- 
turies ;  and  in  that  science,  the  Mongolian 
is  more  superior  to  the  Caucasian  than  was, 
or  is,  the  white  man  to  the  red.  And  you 
know,  that  the  red  man  melted  away,  as 
snow  in  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  when 
crowded  Europe  poured  forth  its  hungry 
hordes,  and  the  test  proved  the  fact  of 


which  nature  and  necessity  must  take  cog- 
nizance, to^vit  :  One  thousand  whites  could 
subsist,  and  be  happy  upon  the  product  of 
the  territory  required  to  maintain  a  single 
red  man,  his  squaw  and  papoose. 

"This  fact  constitutes  the  soul  of  the 
higher  law,  and  justifies  you  people  in  seiz- 
ing this  continent  and  extinguishing  the  red 
race  ;  or,  rather  granting  that  race  the  alter- 
native :  '  Extinction,  or  the  new  rule  of 
life  !' 

"The  same  significant  fact  again  crops 
out  and  stands  like  a  rock  between  the 
white  and  the  yellow  man.  It  marks  a 
new  epoch  ;  again,  the  alternative  is  pre- 
sented :  '  Extinction,  or  the  new  rule  of 
life!'  This  time,  it  is  the  Caucasian's  turn 
to  choose  ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  who 
shall  be  victor.  Nature  and  necessity, 
backed  and  forced  by  the  pressure  of  inex- 
haustable  numbers,  or  the  presumptive 
superiority  of  your  own  arrogance,  backed 
by  pride  and  artifical  force."' 

BOOMERANG    REFORMERS,   POLITICAL  AND 
THEOLOGICAL. 

"  By  a  kind  of  double  headed  misrepre- 
sentation you  have  made  a  mess  of  the 
'  Chinese  Question.'  You  have  failed  to 
display  the  girth  of  understanding  neces- 
sary to  contain  the  problem  ;  and,  permit 
me  to  remark,  he  who  knows  nothing  of 
sharpening  a  saw  should  never  attempt  it. 
He  can  only  lose  his  time  and  must  cer- 
tainly injure  the  saw.  The  truth  of  this 
adage  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  result  of 
your  theological  filing  and  political  rasping 
of  the' Chinese  Hew-gag. 

"  Your  pulpit  powers  denounced  your 
own  people,  while  they  drew  upon  imagin- 
ation for  Chinese  virtue  and  Mongolian 
godlineis.  On  the  other  hand,  your  polit- 
ical Pandora  completed  the  paradoxical 
tangle  by  a  display  of  brutality  and  ignor- 
ance, rarely  equaled  and  never  surpassed, 
and  to  which  the  politician  added  the 
crime  of  lying,  the  very  depth  of  false- 
hood. 

"  Moved  wholly  by  their  ownjselfishness 
these  two  powers  placed  the  Chinese 
question  upon  a  groundwork  so  grotesque 
and  bottomless  as  to  lose  you  the  serious 
attention  of  the  world,  and  to  arrest  the 
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tide  of  sympathy  that  was  at  first  awaken- 
ed among  your  Eastern  brothers.  Judas 
kissed  your  Christ  for  silver,  and  your 
demagogues  kissed  you  for  trade  dollars 
and  Chinese  cash.  A  cause  so  thin  ought 
not  to  live,  nor  should  a  race  so  cheap  be 
proud.  Your  demagogues  have  condemned 
you.  They  followed,  unwittingly,  the 
finger  of  fate  and  hastened  the  coming  ca- 
tastrophe." 

"You  committed  the  asinine  blunder 
of  describing  your  '  Mongolian  invaders  ' 
as  a  'leprous  horde,'  filthy,  lazy  and  bar- 
barous. You  pursued  the  boomerang  pol- 
icy of  holding  them  up  to  the  world  as 
'  cowards,'  ■  thieves  '  and  '  highbinders  ' — 
'gross,'  'diseased,'  'inane'  and  'imbe- 
cile.' And  the  world  wondered  how  such 
a  creature  as  you  painted,  could  menace 
the  well-doing  of  the  '  Great  American  Cit- 
izen !'  The  world  wondered  and  doubted." 

THE  TRUTH  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 

"  You  should  have  told  the  world — not 
with  the  blasphemous  tongue  of  a  ruffian, 
or  the  braying  roar  of  a  human  ass,  but 
with  the  calm  firmness  that  betokens  intel- 
ligent convictions  that  you  feared  the  yel- 
low man  because  of  his  excellencies  as  a 
reasoning  soul-possessed,  intellectual,  La- 
bor Machine.  That  you  feared  his  mani- 
fest destiny — the  financial  advantage  of 
his  rule  of  life,  and  his  lesser  wants  and 
waste. 

"  You  should  have  given  the  world  to 
understand  that  you  made  no  war  upon 
the  sick,  the  lame,  the  leprous,  the  lazy 
and  the  worthless  ;  that  you  quailed  not 
before  the  opium  drunkard  or  the  cow- 
ard ;  that  you  feared  not  the  slave  or  the 
highbinder,  the  gross  or  the  ignorant;  that 
your  law  and  the  vigor  of  its  application 
was  sufficient  for  those.  But,  that  the 
contest  of  systems  was  at  hand,  that  the 
sons  of  those  with  whom  Attila  scourged 
your  forefathers,  and  with  whom  Timour 
rained  tears  and  terror  on  the  halls  and 
hovels  of  Europe  were  here;  and  that 
you  feared,  indeed,  the  measureless  pow- 
er of  the  human  ocean  whose  advance 
ripples,  now  silently  stealing  over  your 
land  proved  in  themselves  how  Titanic 
must  be  the  force  that  sent  them  so  far. 

"You  should  have  informed  the  world 
of  the  unequal  character  of  the  contest 
precipitated  Upon  you  ;   you  should  have 


honestly  and  frankly  said  that  you  fear- 
ed the  tireless  energy,  the  systematic  meth- 
od, the  silent  and  ceaseless  action,  the 
keen  observant  intellect,  the  purpose,  firm 
as  unassuming,  the  frugality  and  strength, 
the  sobriety  and  health  and  the  wondrous 
will,  unswerving  as  time,  that  characterizes 
the  vanguard  of  the  human  flood  to  come  ; 
that  the  financial  margin  guaranteed  the 
Chinese  by  the  civilization  in  which  they 
are  organized  and  directed,  placed  you  at 
a  hopeless  disadvantage  ;  that  the  conflict 
to  come  was  irrepressible  as  sunlight,  and 
must  assume  the  same  form  and  signifi- 
cance as  that  in  which  the  red  man  faded 
away  ;  that  you  must  accept  the  Mongolian 
system  or  fail  to  fight  ;  that  you  must 
meet  the  'Chinaman  '  on  his  own  level,  or 
stand  aside;  that  you  must  eat  the  oyster 
or  quit  the  wharf. 

"•You  should  have  told  the  world  that  you 
feared  the  character  and  calibre  of  the 
Mongol's  mentality  ;  that  you  feared  the 
stability  of  his  political  system,  the  hon- 
esty of  its  application,  and  the  confidence 
and  veneration  it  generates.  You  should 
have  told  how  you  feared  in  your  hearts 
and  coffers  the  shrewdness  and  probity  of 
China's  business  men.  You  should  have 
shown  that  you  had  estimated,  with  a 
wholesome  understanding  of  his  former  ca- 
reer, the  cool,  calculating  courage,  the 
strange  tenacity  and  the  inhuman  desper- 
ation of  the  Mongol-Tartar,  his  stoical  in- 
difference to  suffering,  his  tearless  disregard 
of  life,  his  fatalistic  contempt  of  death, 
and  the  wondrous  nobility  of  his  patriotism. 
You  should  have  shown  the  world  that  you 
stood  in  fear  and  trembling  for  your  en- 
tire school  of  polity,  its  root,  and  trunk, 
and  blossom  and  fruit,  for  its  being  and 
identity  as  a  social,  religious  and  political 
system ;  that  you  feared  for  your  life  as  a 
nation,  and  your  being  as  a  race.  That 
you  feared  the  'Chinaman,'  because  of  his 
excellence  as — -a  man  ! 

"  When  you  told  the  world  that  you 
found  the.Chinese,  swarmed  in  slumber  be- 
neath the  sink,  you  might  have 
added  that  you  found  them  healthy,  hap- 
py, sober.  When  you  declared  the  max- 
imum cost  of  their  living  to  be  thirty  cents, 
and  the  minimum  to  be  ten  cents  per  diem, 
you  should  have  stated  that  you  found 
them  useful,  cheerful,  robust  and  profit- 
able.   You    should  have  told  how  you 
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found  them,  chattering  and  jolly,  fat  and 
contented,  where  horn-toads  perished  and 
from  whence  the  reptile  and  the  beast  fled 
in  disgust.  You  should  have  made  plain 
and  distinct  the  singular  fact,  that  the 
Chinese  possess  the  power  of  existing  in 
health  in  the  midst  of  foulness  ;  that  in  clean- 
liness of  person  they  excel  all  other  men. 
And  who  can  say  how  much  this  fact  contrib- 
utes to  the  preservation  of  health  and 
strength  where  the  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings teem  with  the  germs  of  disease. 

"  You  should  have  pointed  out  that  the 
'  Chinaman '  is  the  most  enduring  and 
muscular  of  men  ;  that  he  can  live  on  less 
and  accomplish  more  than  any  man  that 
ever  lived  ;  that  he  requires  less  food,  less 
shelter,  less  raiment,  less  beer  and  less  to- 
bacco than  a  Hottentot  and  can  be  made 
as  useful  as  an  Englishman. 

"  You  should  have  cited  the  fact  :  that  he 
remains  here,  where  every  human  being, 
black,  white  and  red,  and  all  other  shades, 
are  against  him  ;  where  the  children,  rich 
and  poor,  hate  him  instinctively  and  stone 
him  legitimately  ;  where  the  very  dogs 
snarl  at  his  heels  and  where  parrots  mock 
and  curse  him  :  and  that  this  fact  proves 
him  the  reverse  of  a  coward. 

"  All  those  things  you  should  have  stated. 
They  were  what  you  really  feared.  You 
feared  them  in  the  arena  of  competition  ; 
because  such  things,  placed  in  the  lap  of 
capital,  and  measured  by  the  pulseless 
balance  of  profit  and  loss,  lowers  the  value 
of  your  labor  when  considered  merely  as  a 
competitive  commercial  commodity." 

ETHICS  OF  FACT. 

"  In  considering  the  American-Mongoli- 
an problem  the  romance  of  religion  must 
be  left  out  of  the  calculation.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  the  poetry  of  morals  as  well 
as  the  blindness  of  hate  and  the  boomerang 
of  falsehood. 

"  As  your  religion  and  morals  reach  the 
California  'Chinaman'  he  must  despise 
them.  To  him,  one  is  loathsome  and  wan- 
ton ;  and  the  other,  a  combination  of  cu- 
pidity, bigotry,  cruelty  and  hate  ;  and  his 
native  cunning  and  foresight  prevents  him 
from  practicing  or  embracing  either. 

"  The  '  Chinaman  '  is  fully  aware  of  the 
hatred  harbored  for  him  by  the  masses,  and 
he  knows  this  hatred  to  be  as  natural  as 
the  fall  of  running  water.    He  knows,  too, 


that  the  contest  upon  which  he  has  en- 
tered must  be  one  of  hatred  to  the  death. 
He  is  fully  aware  of  the  spurs  and  causes 
of  this  hatred,  and  he  knows  the  unalter- 
able financial  difference  existing  between 
his  rule  of  life  and  yours  would  bring 
hatred  to  him  in  any  religion. 

"Since  the  Christianity  of  the  Dutch  and 
Irish  failed  to  save  them  in  '54  and  '56, 
what  advantage  can  accrue  to  the  Chinese 
by  a  change  of  religion  ? 

"  Romance  and  poetry,  though  woven  in 
religion  or  figured  in  morals,  are  wasted  on 
the  '  Chinaman  ' — he  must  have  fact.  He 
is  the  most  matter-of-fact  creature  extant. 
Solid,  substantial,  uncompromising  fact 
make  up  his  poetry  and  his  drama. 

"  The  fierce  physical  struggle  to  which  his 
anatomy  has  been  subjected — forty  thou- 
sand centuries  of  civilized  grinding  and 
sifting — has  wiped  from  the  dial  of  his 
soul,  and  squeezed  from  the  globules  of 
his  blood,  every  vestige  of  that  poetic 
paganism  that  once  was  his,  and  with 
which  you  still  love  to  color  your  morals 
and  religion. 

"The  'Chinaman  'is  purely  a  naturalist; 
with  him  all  things  must  subserve  the 
struggle  to  which  his  body  has  been  con 
demned — the  struggle  of  material  existence. 
And  in  that  struggle  the  question  of  mor- 
rality  and  the  problem  of  salvation  mus 
conform  to  the  interests  of  labor  and  com- 
merce, and  be  weighed  and  valued  in  the 
scales  of  profit  and  loss. 

"  In  the  contest  at  hand,  even  now  fiercely 
raging  in  the  land,  the  '^Chinamen'  recog- 
nizes in  himself  a  superior  mental  and 
physical  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  labor 
and  business  problems. 

"What,  then,  avails  your  self-arrogated 
moral  and  religious  superiority?  When 
did  the  poetry  of  religion  stoop  to  deter- 
mine a  material  question  ?  When  did 
poetry  weave  wool  or  romance  lay  eggs? 

"The  Christian  world  may  attempt  to 
pray  Mount  Diablo  into  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  and  the  prayers  of  the  universe 
will  not  move  a  grain  of  sand  ;  but  the 
hordes  of  China,  armed  with  bamboo 
spoons,  will  dump  the  mountain  into  the 
sea.  Hence,  with  the  Chinese,  religion 
must  remain,  as  it  ever  remained,  an  un- 
known quantity,  an  enigma,  above  and 
beyond  material  things,  and  free  for  each 
individual  to  construe  and  apply  in  accord- 
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ance  with  his  own  sweet  will.  The  ven- 
ture is  all  his  own.  He  cannot  parcel  the 
risk  in  shares  nor  divide  in  dividends  the 
punishment  or  reward." 

HOW  CHRISTIANITY  IS  UNDERSTOOD  IN 
CHINA. 

"  You  know,  as  I  do,  that  thousands  of 
my  countrymen  return  to  their  homes  each 
year.  How  do  they  report  you — you,  the 
religious  guild? 

"  They  say  that  you  council  peace 
and  good  will  among  men  ;  and  yet,  that 
each  counsellor  is  a  barbed  point  of  faction. 

"  They  say  that  you  preach  of  humility, 
yet  despise  the  humble,  fawn  upon  the 
great  and  live  as  yellow-buttoned  manda- 
rins above  the  common  herd  and  above 
common  reason. 

"  They  say  that  you  preach  of  simplicity, 
but  that  it  never  appears  in  your  practice  ; 
and  that  your  system  is  founded  upon  the 
same  awful  and  inexplicable  mystery  that 
haloes  the  story  of  Buddha. 

"  They  say  you  quote  the  homeless  life  of 
the  Nazarene,  and  set  forth,  in  tearful  rheto- 
ric,the  wonders  of  his  self-denial  and  the  sub- 
limity  of  his  poverty  ;  and,  strange  to  re- 
late, that  from  your  tearful  recital  spring 
brownstone  fronts,  broad  acres  and  lowing 
herds  :  and  that  you  yourselves  ape  the 
manners  and  don  the  insignia  of  pride, 
pomp  and  power,  and  are  noted  in  the 
land  as  lovers  of  sucking  pigs,  yellow- 
legged  chickens  and  big-footed  women. 

"  They  say  that  you  commiserate  the  poor 
(with  your  mouth),  and  announce  your 
mission  as  peculiarly  in  their  interest ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  you  hawk  your 
front  pews  at  public  auction  that  the  man 
of  means  may  be  enabled  to  swell  your 
importance  with  the  banker.  And  they 
sometimes  tell  that  they  have  seen  those 
pews  that  are  sometimes  clothed  in  mean 
apparel,  or  entirely  naked  and  placed  far 
in  the  rear,  kept  locked  and  barred  to 
force  their  hire. 

'  "  They  say  that  you  teach  filial  love,  that 
you  honor  the  departed,  and  implore  heav- 
en to  bless  with  peace  those  who  have 
passed  away — but,  that  the  wealth  of  the 
corpse  measures  the  honor  it  receives,  and 
the  prayers  you  send  forth  ;  and  that  you 
scruple  not  to  wring  profit  from  the  burial 
of  the  dead  and  the  tears  and  superstitions 
of  the  living. 


"They  say  that  your  churches  are  the- 
aters, that  the  most  talented  actor  com- 
mands the  greatest  number  of  sheckels, 
and  that  he  who  plays  best  his  part  is  the 
proudest  and  most  envied  in  the  land — a 
god  among  women,  a  commander  among 
men. 

"  They  say  that  you  tune  your  harps  to 
the  highest  scale  of  truth, — sweet  as  the 
music  once  sighed  by  the  willows  of  Baby- 
lon— and  that,  with  wonderful  fidelity  to 
the  mechanism  of  your  instrument,  you 
send  forth  a  sonorous  and  beautiful  sound  ; 
but,  that,  like  the  Babylonian  music,  all 
is  wind  ;  commenced  in  wind,  produced 
in  wind,  and,  consisting  of  wind,  it  ends  in 
wind.  A  beautiful  romance,  filling  the 
auditor  with  feeling,  and  the  instrument 
with  gold. 

"They  say  that  each  and  all  of  you 
apostrophize  the  beatitude  of  Love,  Jus- 
tice and  Charity ;  that  each  proclaims 
himself  the  representation  of  God  and 
Christ  Jesus,  and  the  personification  of 
Truth  /  /  Yet,  that  each  denounce  the  rest 
as  False  prophets,  Anti-Christs  and  Liars." 

"  In  the  secrecy  of  your  own  hearts  you 
know  how  much  of  truth  those  reports 
contain.  Let  your  reason  weigh  them, 
and  your-  judgment  must  record  the  ver- 
dict." 

ADIOS,  ADIOS. 

"  In  my  own  experience  I  have  heard 
you  teach  your  children,  and  you  taught 
me,  that  your  spiritual  progenitor — The 
Roman  Sect — inculcates  the  worship  of 
statuary,  pictures,  beads,  apparitions,  con- 
secrated spots  and  places,  shin-bones  and 
skulls  and  souvenirs  of  cloth  and  wood ; 
and  when  you  taught  the  same  in  relation 
to  the  people  of  China.  I  knew  you  taught 
a  lie,  and  I  immediately  suspected  you  of 
ignorance  or  falsehood  in  relation  to  your 
Catholic  co-religionists.  You  know  that 
the  Catholic  kneels  to  his  cross  because  it 
is  the  symbol  of  his  faith  ;  not  because  he 
regards  it  as  a  wooden  god. 

"  You  know  that  the  Catholic  prostrates 
himself  before  a  brass  cast  of  the  crucifix 
in  adoration  of  Him  who  died  in 
Calvary;  and  not  to  '  adore  a  statue  of 
brass.  You  know  that  the  Catholic  treas- 
ures the  picture  of  Mary  just  as  you  treas- 
ure the  picture  of  a  departed  wife  or 
daughter,  or  a  mother  loved  forever  ;  and 
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not  to  render  homage  to  a  painted  rag  or 
a  printed  paper.  And  you  know,  or  ought 
to  know,  that  Chinese  idolatry  is  of  the 
same  kind  and  character. 

"Oh  !  how  easy  it  is  to  gild  with  the 
varnish  of  veracity,  the  movable  pelt  that 
covers  the  carcass  of  falsehood;  what 
graceless  ease  facilitates  the  work  of  dis- 
tortion. 

"  Cite  me  the  homage  paid  the  pastiles 
of  the  Great  Lama,  and  I  will  cite  you  the 
faith  that  values  the  flannel  shirt  of  Pio 
Nono,  and  the  Neapolitan  multitude  bow- 
ed in  the  dust  before  the  vialed  blood  of 
Saint  Janarius. 

"  Cite  me  the  '  barbaric  '  splendor  of  a 
Buddhist  temple,  and  I  will  cite  you  the 
gorgeous  panoply  of  Cologne,  Milan  and 
Rome.  The  useless  waste  of  unmeasured 
wealth,  and  the  groundless  depths  of  un- 
measured poverty. 

"  Cite  me  the  drum  beat,  and  the  sound- 
ing gong,  and  I  will  cite  you  the  groaning 
organ,  the  shriek  of  the  songster  borrowed 
from  the  opera,  the  bellowing  bells,  the 
gospel  comedy  of  your  fashionable  temple, 
its  tableaus,  claquers  and  financial  finesse. 

"  Cite  me  the  self-abnegation  of  a  clois- 
tered bonze,  the  pale  sparseness  of  the 
Ceylon  student,  and  the  deep  abstraction 
of  the  body  and  soul  God  seals  to  Buddha, 
and  I  will  cite  you  the  rosy  nose  of  a  ro- 
tund monk,  the  lofty  pride  of  a  papal 
bishop,  the  natty  figure  of  a  well-kept 
Sankey,  and  the  corpulent  bulk  and  boor- 
ish rudeness  of  some  professional  Moody. 

"  Cite  me  the  poverty  of  Buddhism,  the 
rags  and  misery  of  its  ministry,  and  I  doff 
my  hat  in  trembling  awe  while  my  soul 
murmurs  to  my  heart — 1  Jesus,  Jesus,  In 
Hoc  signio  Vincit.' 

"  Yea,  and  I  will  point  you  the  triple 
crown  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  limitless 
realms  of  his  London  likeness,  the  faithful 
million,  blind  and  powerless,  hoveled  in 
England,  Leland,  Scotland,  Italy  and  else- 
where, ground  between  an  upper  and  a 
nether  millstone — a  London  pontiff  and  a 
Roman  pope — the  crest  of  capital  and  the 
chief  of  drones. 

"Permit  me  to  quote  a  proverb  com- 
mon in  my  country  :  '  Religions  are  many, 
but  Reason  is  One.'  And  allow  me  to  add, 
that  God,  the  father  of  all  fathers,  never 
chartered  a  guild  of  salvation,  nor  issued 
Letters  of  Marque  to  any  particular  race 


or  breed  of  men,  granting  them  a  monop- 
oly of  reason. 

"  If  trod  aright,  all  roads  lead  to  God, 
if  trod  wrongfully,  no  road  is  good. 
Reason  abounds  in  the  by-ways  and  lanes 
as  well  as  on  the  highways  and  thorough- 
fares. 

"  Christ,  like  Buddha,  taught  a  means 
of  salvation,  and  cast  it  forth  like  the  wa- 
ters of  the  earth — boundless  for  good,  free 
to  all  and  the  property  of  all.  Said  Buddha  : 
'  All  that  is  good  is  the  heritage  of  all.' 
'  My  law  is  the  law  of  mercy  for  all.' 

"The  priests  of  Buddha  never  mocked 
his  commands  by  declaring  his  system  a 
species  of  property — a  vested  right.  They 
never  attempted  to  coin  the  beauty  of  his 
precepts,  the  goodness  of  his  being  and 
the  divinity  of  his  being.  Nay,  they  fol- 
lowed and  still  follow  the  precepts  he  taught 
and  the  example  he  set. 

"  Could'  Christ  recognize  to-day,  in  the 
priests  of  Christendom,  the  shepherds  of 
his  flock?  Could  he  see  in  your  theolog- 
ical-politico-theatricals the  teachers  he  in- 
structed ? 

"  Would  he  regard  the  bishop  in  his 
palace.  Beecher  on  the  hustings,  the  priest 
on  a  race-track,  or  Kalloch  on  the  Sand-lot, 
as  a  true  representative  of  his  love,  char- 
ity and  humility  ?  Nay,  friends,  nay.  He 
must  greet  the  priests  of  Buddha  :  '  Hail, 
well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servants  ! ' 
For  they  have  ever  been,  and  are  still : 
'  Devoted  to  the  law  and  a  natural  sim- 
plicity in  its  practice  ;'  preaching,  '  Bound- 
less compassion  for  all  creatures,'  and 
practicing  what  they  preach. 

"  My  friends,  the  striking  similarity  of 
conception,  precept  and  design — the  same- 
ness of  dogma,  history  and  tradition, 
coupled  with  the  diametrical  difference  of 
fact,  application  and  practice  I  have  to- 
day endeavored  to  exhibit,  determines  me 
to  bid  you  a  respectful  good-bye. 

"  Instead  of  spiritual  gain  I  have  found 
but  doubt  and  danger  in  the  transition 
from  the  fold  of  Buddha  to  that  of  Jesus. 
And,  indeed,  as  a  business  proposition  it 
has  proved  to  me  but  a  very  indifferent 
potato.  Therefore,  I  now  return  to  you 
the  dangerous  paladium  with  which  five 
years  ago  you  invested  me.  Good-bye, 
good-bye.  I  bow  before  the  shrine  of  my 
ancesters ;  I  return  to  the  bosom  of  Bud- 
dha— Adios,  adios  I        P.  S.  Dorney. 


PET  CIGARETTES 


Cigarette  smokers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  than  the  price  charged  for  the  ordinary 
trade  Cigarettes  will  find  the 

PET  CIGARETTES  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 

They  are  made  from  the  most  delicate-flavored  and  HIGHEST-COS  P  GOLD  LEAF 
TOBACCO   grown  in  Virginia,  and  are 

ABSOLUTELY  WITHOUT  ADULTERATION  OR  DRUGS. 

Tlie  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  1  Cigarettes  are  made  from  the  same  stock  as  the 
Pets.   They  are  shorter  and  thicker  than  the  Pets,  but  the  same  weight. 

While  the  sale  of  the  adulterated  brands  of  manv  American  manufacturers  has  been  prohibited 
in  Great  Britnin,  our  ABSOLUTELY  PURE  GOODS  have  attained  the  largest  popular  sale 
ever  known  in  Cigarettes  in  that  country,  with  a  steadily  increasing  demand. 

AT  nT  iEJJ   e&?  OXHXTT -fcil-tt,  Manufaotxirers. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
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PUBLISHER'S 

SACRAMENTO. 

Sacramento  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  cities 
on  the  coast,  and  would  delight  the  heart  of  a 
mathemetician  from  its  regularity.  The  manner 
of  naming  the  streets,  by  letters  of  the  alphabet 
one  way,  and  by  numbers  the  other,  makes  it  one 
of  the  easiest  in  which  to  learn  the  location.  Its 
citizens  are  noted  for  that  genial  hospitality  pro- 
verbial in  the  pioneer  times.  This  may  be  par- 
tially due  to  the  fact,  that  the  population  of  Sacra- 
mento is  composed  largely  of  "old-timers" — 
pioneers  to  the  State.  It  may  be,  that,  to  this 
reason  also,  was  due  the  fact  that  in  a  recent  visit 
to  the  beautiful  city,  we  found  so  many  warm 
friends  of  the  Golden  Era  Every  old  Califor- 
nian  has  a  warm  place  in  his  heart  for  the  Era, 
which  was  for  many  years  the  most  welcome, 
'and  sometimes  the  only  visitor  of 'its  kind,  to 
lonely  mountain  cabins  and  countless  valley 
homes.  We  appreciate  the  friendly  hands  ex- 
tended to  us  as  its  representative,  while  in  the 
city,  and  trust  the  Golden  Era  of  modern  times, 
may  fill  the  hearts  of  its  readers  as  completely  as 
did  the  Golden  Era  of  thirty  years,  or  more, 
ago. 

Among  the  many  business  firms,  Edwin  K. 
Alsip  &  Co.,  Real  Estate  and  Insurance  Agents, 
located  at  No.  1015  Fourth  street,  between  J  and 
K  streets,  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  energetic.  Their  courtesy  and 
genuine  kindness  to  strangers  are  long  to  be  re- 
membered. They  do  an  active  business  in  real 
estate,  and  represent  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
reliable  insurance  companies. 

A.  Leonard  &  Son,  1014  Fourth  street,  are 
another  No.  I  firm  in  the  Real  Estate,  Insurance 
and  Commission  business.  They  deserve  the  suc- 
cess which  seems  to  be  theirs,  judging  from  the 
busy  appearance  of  their  rooms. 

Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co,,  importers  and 
dealers  in  hardware  and  agricultural  implements, 
are  located  at  209,  211  and  213  J  street.  They 
are  the  sole  agents  for  Imperial  Chilled  and  Steel 
Hand  plows,  Imperial  Gang  and  Sulky  plows, 
Corbin  Disc  harrows,  with  seeder  attachment, 
Buckeye  Drills  and  Broadcast  seeders,  besides  va- 
rious other  mowers,  rakes,  farm  wagons,  buggies 
and  carriages.  They  have  one  ol  the  largest  es- 
tablishments of  the  kind  outside  of  San  Francisco. 
Sacramento  City  is  the  centre  of  an  immense  ag- 
ricultural district,  and  such  goods  and  implements 
have  an  active  sale  here.    But  Stanton,  Thomson 


DEPARTMENT. 

&  Co.,  seem  equal  to  any  demand  that  may  be 
made  upon  them. 

Friend  &  Terry  Lumber  Company  was  estab- 
lished in  1853.  The  main  yard  and  office  is  lo- 
cated at  No.  1310  Second  street,  near  M,  but  they 
have  a  branch  yard  on  the  corner  of  12th  and  J 
streets.  They  deal  in  all  goods  in  their  line,  both 
at  wholesale  and  retail.  E.  J.  Holt  is  the  man- 
ager. 

Booth  &  Co.,  Wholesale  Grocers,  have  one  of 
the  largest  establishments  of  this  kind  upon  the 
Coast,  and  is  an  old.  and  well  known  firm. 

The  genial  presence  of  J.  R.  HODSON  gives  an 
added  charm  to  his  really  lovely  Photographic 
Gallery.  The  rooms  would  be  charming  even 
without  Hodson,  but  with  his  kindly  face,  they 
are  simply  a  bower  of  beauty  that  attracts  an  im- 
mense number  of  persons  desiring  to  be  photo- 
graphed. He  says  he  could  not  get  along  without 
the  Golden  Era,  and  expects  to  always  be  a  sub- 
scriber. The  feeling  is  mutual ;  the  Golden  Era 
would  not  like  to  get  along  without  J.  R.  Hodson, 
and  we  here  elect  him  perpetual  reader  of  its 
pages.  His  place  of  business  is  521  J  street. 
May  he  flourish  many  years  ! 

J.  C.  Sepulveda,  Druggist,  northeast  corner 
K  and  Second  streets,  is  the  leading  apothecary 
of  Sacramento.  He  has  a  first-class  assortment 
of  goods  in  his  line,  and  purchasers  may  always 
be  assured  of  receiving  the  greatest  attention  from 
the  courteous  salesmen. 

Samuel  Jelly,  Watchmaker  and  Jeweler,  422 
J  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  has  a  first 
class  assortment  of  all  goods  in  his  line. 

H.  Wachhorst,  Watchmaker  and  Jeweler,  im- 
porter of  diamonds,  watches,  jewelry,  silver  and 
silver-plated  ware,  is  located  at  No.  315  J  street, 
north  side  between  Third  and  Fourth,  where  he  is 
doing  a  lively  business. 

Sacramento  Bank.  This  institution,  corner 
of  J  and  Fifth  streets,  is  the  oldest  Savings  Bank 
in  Sacramento.  It  has  a  guaranteed  capital  of 
$500,000,  and  a  paid  up  capital  of  $200,000.  Its 
loans  on  real  estate,  July  1st,  1885,  amounted  to 
2,044,818.  Term  and  ordinary  deposits  received, 
and  dividends  paid  in  January  and  July.  Money 
loaned  upon  real  estate  only.  This  bank  does  ex- 
clusively a  Savings  Bank  business.  Information 
furnished  upon  application  to  W.  P.  Coleman, 
President,  or  Ed.  R.  Hamilton,  Cashier. 
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THE  SAFEST  FOOD  IN  SUMMER 

FOR  YOUNG  OR  DELICATE  CHILDREN. 
A  Sure  Preve  ntive  of 

CHOLERA  INFANTUM. 

It  has  been  the  positive  means  of  saving  many  lives  where 
no  other  food  would  be  retained.  Its  basis  is  SUGAR  OF 
MILK,  the  most  important  element  of  mothers  milk. 

It  contains  no  unchanged  starch  and  no  Cane  Sugar,  and 
therefore  does  not  cause  sour  stomach,  irritation,  or  irregular 
bowels. 

It  is   the  Most  Nourishing,  the  Most 
Palatable,  the  Most  Economical,  of 
All  Prepared  Foods. 

Sold  by  Druggists — 25  cts.,  60  cts.,  §1.00.  Send  for 
Pamphlet  giving  important  medical  opinions  on  the  nutri- 
tion of  Infants  and  Invalids. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
SUISUN. 

HARDMAN  &  Drake,  milliners  and  dealers  in 
fancy-goods,  are  located  on  Main  street.  They 
have  the  largest  assortment  of  goods,  in  their  line, 
in  Suisuin . 

J.  W.  Kerns,  Main  street,  has  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  stoves,  ranges,  kitchen  utensils,  tin,  cop- 
per, and  sheet-iron  ware,  general  house-furnishing 
hardware,  and,  in  fact,  everything  pertaining  to 
their  line. 

J.  \V.  Kinlock,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in 
stoves,  sheet-iron  and  tinware,  crockery,  lamps, 
glassware,  etc.,  is  located  on  Main  street,  Sui- 
suin. Job  work  is  promptly  attended  to,  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

OAKLAND. 
The  Eastern  Hair  Store,  located  at  405 
Twelfth  street,  Oakland,  keeps  everything  in  the 
line  of  hair  work,  in  stock  and  made  to  order. 
Hair  ornaments,  toilet  and  manicure  articles  a 
specialty.    Mrs.  F.  Springsteen,  proprietor. 


A  MYSTERY. 

How  the  human  system  ever  recovers  from  the  bad  effect 
of  the  nauseous  medicines  often  literally  poured  into  it 
for  the  suppositive  relief  of  dyspepsia,  liver  comp.aint,  con- 
stipation, rheumatism  and  other  ailments,  is  a  mystery. 
The  mischief  done  by  bad   medicines  is  scarcely  less  than 


that  caused  by  disease.  If  they  who  are  weak,  bilious» 
dyspeptic,  constipated  or  rheumatic,  would  oftener  be 
guided  by  the  experience  of  invalids  who  have  thorough!  y 
tested  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  they  would  in  every  in- 
stance obtain  the  speediest  aid  derivable  from  rational  med- 
ication. This  me.dicine  is  a  searching  and  at  the  same  time 
a  thoroughly  safe  remedy,  derived  from  vegetable  sources, 
and  possessing,  in  consequence  of  its  basis  of  pure  spirits, 
properties  as  a  medicinal  stimulant  not  to  be  found  in  the 
fiery  local  bitters  and  stimulants  often  resorted  to  by  the 
debilitated,  dyspeptic  and  languid. 

Malaria  from  the  undrained  Pontine  marshes,  near  Rome, 
is  a  terror  to  travelers.  Ayer's  Ague  Cure  is  an  effectual  pro- 
tection from  the  disease,  and  a  cure  for  those  who  have  be- 
come its  victims.  It  works  just  as  effectually  in  all  malarial 
districts  on  this  side  of  the  sea.    Try  it. 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  is  safe,  agreeable  and  beneficial.  It  is 
the  most  elegant,  and  its  effects  are  very  lasting,  making  it 
the  most  economical  of  toilet  preparations.  By  its  use,  ladies 
can  keep  their  hair  abundant  and  natural  in  color,  lustre  and 
texture. 

Ayer's  Ague  Cure  is  intended  to  act  as  an  antidote  to  mala- 
rial fevers,  and  all  diseases  generated  by  marsh,  swamp  or 
slough.  Science  has  brought  this  remedy  nigh  to  perfection. 
No  quinine,  no  arsenic,  nor  injurious  drug  enters  into  its 
composition.  Chemistry  and  the  healing  art  have  combined  to 
make  it  the  curative  triumph  of  the  age  we  live  in. 

Many  bodily  ills  result  from  habitual  constipation,  and 
fine  constitution  may  be  broken  and  ruined  by  simple  neglect. 
There  is  no  medicine  eqaul  to  Ayer's  Pills  to  correct  the  evil 
and  restore  the  organs  to  natural,  healthy  and  regular  action  . 

A  fine  assortment  of  round  English  shell  pebbles  only  a  t 
IVJuller's,  138  Montgomery  St. 


ROSCOE  L.  EAMES. 

PRIVATE  TUTOR 

— IN — 

Short-hand,   Type-Writing,   Telegraphy,  Arithme  tic  and 
Book-keeping.    Short-hand  lessons  by  mail  a  specialty. — 
Address : 

554  Thirty-fifth  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


MALINDA  GOLDSON,  M.  D. 

Diseases  of  Women  a  Specialty.  Office  hours  10  n  a.  m., 
1  to  4  p.  M.    1105^  Broadway,  Oakland. 


TAFT  &  PENNOYER, 

Importers  of  Dry  Goods,  1163  and  1165  Broadway,  Oak- 
land, Cal.  Agents  for  J.  D.  Cutter  &  Co's.  Silks,  and 
Butterick  Patterns. 


SIGN  OF  THE  BIG  BOOT. 

Champlin  &  Williamson,  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 
Finest  Quality  of  Eastern  and  California  Boots  and  Shoes. 
Fine  Custom  Work  a  Specialty.  Your  patronage  respect- 
fully solicited.  1053  Broadway,  between  nth  and  12th 
Streets,  Oakland. 


KELSEY  &  FLINT, 

Apothecaries,  Proprietors  of  the  Treble  Distilled  Orange 
Flower  Cologne.  noi  Broadway,  <-,orner  12th  Street, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

TABER  BROS. 

Fresh  and  Salt  Meat  and  Provisions,  Poultry,  Sausages, 
Hams,  Bacon  and  Lard.    1219  Broadway,   Oakland,  Cal. 

MRS.  E.  R.  LeVANWAY, 

Dressmaking  Parlors.  Special  designs  in  draperies  and 
trimmings.  Wedding  and  Party  dresses  a  Specialty.  1069 
Broadway,  corner  12th  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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Hall's  ™NE  Hair  Renewer. 


Hall's  Hair  Renewer  restores  gray  hair 
to  its  original  color;  makes  the  scalp 
white  and  clean;  cures  dandruff  and 
humors;  prevents  the  hair  from  falling 
•nit,  and  renders  it  soft  and  brilliant.  The 
editor  of  the  "  Ocean  Foam,"  Cape  May, 
writes :  "  We  speak  knowingly,  when  we 
assert  that  Hall's  Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair 
Renewer  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  The 
article  is  an  elegant  and  cleanly  one,  with- 
out which  we  think  no  toilet  complete.'' 
Thos.  T>.  Jones,  Middle  Granville,  X.  Y., 
writes:  "I  have  used 

Hall's  Hair 

Renewer  about  ten  years,  with  satisfactory 
results.''  i:.  (I.  Perkins,  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
writes :  "  I  consider  Hall's  Hair  Renewer 
the  best  hair  preserver  in  use.  I  have 
used  it  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  my 
hair  is  in  as  vigorous  and  healthy  a  condi- 
tion as  when  I  was  30  years  of  age.  Xot 
a  sign  of  gray  hair  to  be  seen  anywhere.' 
Dwight  L.  Chamberlain,  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia, writes :  '•  My  hair,  which  was  nearly 
white,  has  been  restored  to  its  original 
color  and  luxuriance  by  the  use  of  nail's 
Hair  Renewer." 


The  advance  of  time  is  heralded  by 
bleached,  thin,  and  falling  hair.  By  the 
use  of  Hall's  Hair  Renewer,  the  hair  may 
be  restored  to  its  original  color,  lustre,  and 
vitality.  M.  X.  Johnson,  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  writes  :  "  My  hair  was  weak,  thin, 
and  full  of  dandruff.  Hall's  Hair  Renewer 
has  removed  the  dandruff  and  caused  a 
vigorous  growth  of  new  hair."  Abel  H. 
Smith,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  writes:  "  My 
hair  had  nearly  all  fallen  out,  and  that 
which  was  left  was  dry  and  dead.  I  used 
one  bottle  of  Hall's  Hair 


Renewer 


and  now  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  hair 
as  abundant  as  ever."  E.  J.  Adams,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  writes:  "A  diseased  scalp 
caused  my  hair  to  fall  out,  and,  after 
using  a  number  of  preparations  without 
avail,  I  finally  tried  Hall's  Hair  Renewer, 
which  caused  a  vigorous  new  growth.  I 
am  still  using  it,  and  could  ask  for  no 
better  results."  Mrs.  R.  II.  Corning, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  writes :  "  By  the  use 
of  Hall's  Hair  Renewer,  my  head,  which 
was  quite  bald,  has  been  covered  with  a 
fine  growth  of  young  hair." 


PREPARED  BY 

R.  P.  HALL  &  CO.,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  U.  S.  A. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE  NEW  YORK  DENTAL  ROOMS 


S.    P.    CHALFANT,    D.    D.    S.,  H.    C.    MASSIE,    D.    D.  S., 

Established  in  this  City  in  1876, 

Are  now  located  at  the  corner  of  GEARY  &  KEARNY  Streets.  Teeth  filled  by 
simplified  and  improved  methods  ;  no  pain,  and  lessening  both  time  and  charges 
much  below  other  reliable  dentists.  Artificial  Teeth  of  a  superior  quality.  Gold- 
plate  work  a  Specialty,  also  the  "  BRIDGE  WORK,"  or  teeth  without  plates  for  par- 
tial sets.    Nitrous  oxide  for  the  Painless  Extraction  of  Teeth. 

ENTRANE  5  1-2  KEARNY  ST. 

CHARLES  LAINER, 

INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHS, 

715  Market  and  31  Third  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CABINETS  $4  &  $5  PER  DOZEN. 
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Importers  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in 


DOUBLE  and  Single  Acting, 

For  Hand,  WINDMILL, 
and  Power  use. 


PUMPS. 


^MANUFACTURERS     OF    THE  IMPROVED 
ALTHOUSE  VANELESS 

WINDMILLS. 

TANKS,  &c,  (FACTORY,  SAN  LEANDRO, 


Iron 


CAL.) 

Pipe, 


Fitting* 


Hose.  &c.,Oil  Stoves, 
&c.,  &e. 


511    MARKET    ST.,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Only  "PEBBLE"  Establishment 


MULLER'S    OPTICAL  DEPOT, 
135  Montgomery  St.,  near  Bush. 


SPECIALTY    FOR    37    YEARS  ! 

The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thoroughly 
diagnosed,  free  of  charge.  Orders  by  mail  or  express 
promptly  attended  to. 

Compound  Astigmatic  Lenses  Mounted 
to  Order.   Two  Hours'  Notice. 


A.    MAGIC  CURE 


Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Pneu- 
monia, Paralysis,  Asthma, 
Sciatica,  Gout,  Lumba- 
go and  Deafness. 

EVERYBODY    SHOULD    HAVE    IT  ! 

C.  G.  BURNETT,  Agt. 

307  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco. 
PRICE,    -    ONE  DOLLAR. 
Sold  by  all'  Druggists. 


Call  and  See 


DR.    CHARLES  ROWELL, 


Office,  426  Kearny  St., 


San  Francisco 


Needham's  Red  Clover  Bios 
soras  and  Extracts  prepared  from 
the  Blossoms,  cures  Cancer,  Salt 
Rheum,  and  all  diseases  arising 
from  an  impure  state  of  the 
blood.  It  will  also  clear  the 
complexion  of  all  pimples,  erup- 
tions, etc.  Is  a  sure  cure  for 
Constipation,  Piles  and  many 
other  diseases.  Is  both  laxative 
and  tonic.  Needham's  Red  Clo- 
N  ver  cures  after  everything  else 
fails.  For  full  particulars,  testi- 
monials of  cures  etc.,  address  W,  C.  NEEDH AM,  Box  422, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


SANTA  ROSA  LADIES'  COLLEGE 

situated  on 
Mcdonald  ave.,  santa  kosa,  cal. 


The  Fifth  Semi-Annual  Session  will  open  July  28th,  1886. 
A  Thorough  Boarding  and    day  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 
For  particulars  address 

W.  A.  FINLEY,  D.  D.,  President. 

NAPA  COLLEGE, 

IVapa  City,  Cal. 

OPEN  TO  BOTH  SEXES 

With  Classical,  Philosophical  and  Scientific  courses  lead- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  B.  Ph.,  B.  S.,  B.  P. 

Thorough  course  in  Music,  Art  and  Elocution. 

The  several  departments  are  in  charge  of  teachers  of  ex- 
perience and  ability,  chosen  with  special  reference  to  their 
work. 

The  (  ommercial  Department  is  well  provided  with  fa- 
cilities for  acquiring  a  Thorough  Practical  Business 
Education. 

Delightful  climate,  pleasant  surroundings  with  home  on 
grounds. 

For  catalogue  or  information,  address, 

A.  E.  LASHER,  President. 
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C.  P.  Sheffield.         N.  W.  Spaulding,         J.  Patterson 

r*       C  I  IF"  I  o. 


Saw  Manufacturing  Company, 

Mos.  17  &  1»  FREMONT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Price,  with  Pacific   Saw  Manufacturing 
Co.'s  Extra  Blade,  $1.50  each. 

SAWS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

On  hand  and  made  to  order. 


Agents   for   C.  IS.  PAUL'  Files. 

Repairing  of  all  kinds  done  at  short  notice. 

Nathaniel    Curry    &  Bro. 

113  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  Colt's  Fire  Arms,  Parker  Guns,  Remington 
Arms  and  Smith  &  Wesson  Pistols,  Cartridges,  Shells 
Primers,  Gun  Wadding  and  Percussion  Caps.  Discount  to 
the  trade.    Mention  .the  Golden  Era. 

MI**  MORTON'S  SCHOOIi, 

Cor.  12th  and  Filbert  Streets," 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


This  school  admits  pupils  of  both  sexes. 
Boys  are  prepared  for  the  High  School,  girls  for  the  State 
University,  or  any  other  college  that  admits  young  women. 
For  terms,  see  circular.  Address, 


MISS  S.  M.  HORTON, 
964  18th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


IS 

The  Best 
Place    on  the 
Coast  to  get  Sup' 
plies.    Wholesale  prices 
to  Consumers.    Equality  to  all 
No  Humbug'.     No  Tricks.    A  full 
List  of  Prices  sent  free  on  application. 

CASH 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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CLAY  STREET,] 
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QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 

 TO  

Eastern  and  European  Cities 

via  the  Great  Trans-continental  All-rail  Routes 
— of  the — 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

(PACIFIC  SYSTEM.) 

Daily  Express  and  Emigrant  Trains  make  prompt  conneo. 
tions  with  the  several  Railway  Lines  in  the  East, 


-CONNECTING  AT- 


NEW  ORLEANS 

with  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 

AT.,  I  j    EUROPEAN  PORTS. 


PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPINC  CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 


THIRD-GLASS  SLEEPING  CARS 

are  run  daily  with  Overland  Emigrant  Trains. 

No  additional  charge  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

&3t  Tickets  sold,  Sleeping-car  Berths  secured,  and  other 
information  given  upon  application  at  the  Company's  Offices, 
where  passengers  calling  in  person  can  secure  choice  of 
routes,  etc. 


RAILROAD  LANDS 

FOR  SALE  ON  REASONABLE  TERMS. 


Apply  to,  or  address, 
W.  H.  MILLS,  JEROME  MADDEN, 

Land  Agent,  Land  Agent, 

C.  P.  R.  R.,  San  Francisco.       S.  P.  R.  R.,  San  Francisco 


A.  >'.  TOWNE,       T.  IT.  GOODUIAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Tkt.  Agt, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


'    TAKES  EST 

PHOTO  S- 1 N-T  HE-CITY, 

724f  MARKET.  ST.  S.F. 
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T  WET Y- F IRST 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  FAIR 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  1886. 
Opens  Angust  24,  Closes  September  25, 

—  IN  THKIR  — 

IMMENSE   PAVILION  ON  LARKIN  ST., 

WITH  A  QRAND  DISPLAY  OF 

NATURAL  and  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS  OF 
THE  PACI FIC  COAST,  including  a  magnificent  collection 
of  Oil  and  Water  Color  Paintings,  Art  Work,  and  Photog- 
raphy; MACHINERY  in  operation,  a  SPECIAL  FLOR- 
AL EXH  I  BIT  each  week;  the  finest  display  of  FRUITS. 
GRAINS. and  VEGETABLES  ever  hefore  presented  to 
the  people,  and  a  Grand  Instrumental  Concert  day  and 
evening. 

42TThe  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  the  South  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  Company,  and 
the  steamers  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Goodall, 
Perkins  &  Co.  will  transport  perishable  articles  consigned 
to  the  Mechanics' Institute  Exhibition  free  of  charge,  and 
other  articles  at  half  rates. 

LIBERAL  PREMIUMS  of  Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze 
Medals  Diplomas  and  Cash,  will  be  awarded.  Members  of 
the  Institute  entitled  to  Season  Tickets  at  half  rates. 

Prices  or  admislion — Double  Season  Ticket,  $5;  Single 
Season  Ticket,  S3,  Adult's  Single  Admission,  50  Cents; 
Children's  Single  Admission,  25  Cents. 

Full  information  given  or  sent  on  application  to  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  31  Post  St 


W.  P.  Stout,.  Sec'y. 
J.  H.  Gilmore,  Sup't. 


P.  B.  Cornwall,  Pres. 
J.  H.  Culver,  Ass't  Sec'y. 


©> 


PAPER  WAREHOUSE 


4-11  413  &  415    SANSOME  ST.  S. F 


r  DEALERS  IN 

SAW  kinds  of  Printing  and  Wrapping  Papers. 


B*S. 


HOMOEOPATHIC 

CATARRH  POWDERS 


I»ei'  Box,  SO  cents. 

AN  EXCELLENT  REMEDY  FOR  BOTH  ACUTE  AND 
CHRONIC  CATARRH. 

This  newly  introduced  remedy  cures  a  large  percentage 
of  acute  and  chronic  catarrh,  influenza,  bronchial,  trachial 
and  pharyngeal  catarrhs,  old  catarrhs,  with  offensive  and 
profuse  discharge  with  loss  of  smell  and  taste  ;  children's 
catarrh  and  all  discharges  from  nose.  This  remedy  cures 
by  internal  use,  and  used  presistently  will,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Neidhardt,  one  of  the  leading  Homoeo- 
paths in  this  country,  and  numerous  other  physicians,  cure 
the  most  obstinate  cases-. 

Prepared  and  s61d  by 

BOERICKG    &  SCHRECK, 

234  Sutter  St.,  an  Francisco. 

Send  six  cents  for  postage,  and  receivd 
free,  a  costly  box  of  goods  which  will  help 
all,  of  either  sex,  to  more  money  right  away 
than  anything  elre  in  this  world.  Fortunes 
await  the  workers,  absolutely  sure.  Terms  mailed  free. 
True  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


PRIZED 


C.  H.  HALEY,  Sec. 


E.  P  HEALD,  Pres 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 

Send  for  Circular. 

leading  Business  College  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

CONTINUES  TO  IMPART  SUCH  BUSINESS 
TRAINING  as  has  made  its  graduates  in  demand  for  the 
past  twenty-two  years  in  the  Meicantile  Community. 
Pupils  are  fitted  for  the  Counting-room  by  our  novel  system 
of  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 

Branches  Taught. 

Book-keeping,  Penmanship,  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
business  Correspondence,  Mercantile  Law,  Grammar,  Spell- 
ing, French,  German,  Sp?nish,  Drawing,  Telegraphy,  Short- 
hand, and  Type-Writing. 

The   Book-keeping    includes    Wholesaling,  Retailing, 
Importing,  Commission,  Railroading,  Banking,  etc. 
Pupils  can  entcrat  any  tirre.    For  full  particulars,  address 
E.  P.  HEALD  &  CO., 

ban  Francisco,  Cal. 


ILADIES! 
ANTI-CORPULENE  PILLS"  «| 
reduce  Superfluous  Flesh  15  lbs.  a  month.  I 
Tney  cause  no  sickness,  contain  no  poison,  and  I 
Never  Fall.  Ask  (insist  or  send  4c.  for  sealed  par-l 
ticulars.  Wilcox  SpeciflcCo.,  Philadelphia, Va. 


LITTLE'S 

CHEMICAL  FLUID 


Price  reduced  to  $1.25  per  gallon. 


Twenty  gallons  of  fluid  mixed  with  cold  water  will  make 
1,200  gallons  of  dip. 

It  is  superior  to  all  dips  and  dressings  for  scab  in  sheep; 
is  certain  in  effect;  is  easily  mixed,  and  is  applied  in  a  cold 
state.  Unlike  sulphur  or  tobacco,  or  other  poisonous  dips, 
it  increases  the  growth  of  the  wool,  stimulates  the  fleece, 
and  greatly  adds  to  the  yolk.  It  destroys  all  vermin,  It 
is  efficacious  for  almost  every  disease  (internal  and  external) 
sheep  are  subject  to. 

FALKNER,  BELL  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

(Doncaster,  England; 
Manufactories,  j  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


D.  SEWELL'S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PARLORS, 

1025  MARKET  ST.,  between  6th  and  7th,  San  Francisco 

Any  Kind  or  Style  of  Pictures, 
All  work  made  at  this  Qallery  is  Guaranteed  to  be  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  the  very  best  made  in  this  City  or  State. 
Please  call  and  see  specimens  before  sitting  elsewhere. 
1025  Market  St.   Formerly  occupied  by  O.  V.  Lange. 
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LOVE'S  S, 

Some  years  ago  the  necessities  of  travel 
and  business  made  it  imperative  to  build  a 
railroad  between  Jacksonville  and  St.  Au- 
gustine, Florida.  The  one  means  of 
conveyance  for  all  purposes  had  hitherto 
been  by  lumbering  stage-coach  and  heavy 
mule  teams. 

Starting  from  Jacksonville  the  line  tra- 
verses a  romantic  and  picturesque  country. 
True,  it  cuts  for  miles  through  heavy  tim- 
ber and  swamp  lands,  but,  as  the  latter 
are  drained  they  become  profitable,  whilst 
as  the  timber  yields  to  the  woodman's  axe, 
and  goes  into  the  construction  of  new  and 
increasing  homes  of  the  many  who  are 
settling  up  Florida,  timber  and  marsh 
lands  are  becoming  valuable  and  rented 
to-day  at  good  prices. 

Among  those  who  saw  with  pleasure  the 
construction  of  the  railroad  were  John 
Andrews  and  his  wife  Mary,  from  Michi- 
gan, who  had  come  to  build  themselves  a 
home  and  a  fortune,  by  planting  an  orange 
grove  in  Florida. 

Both  were  young,  full  of  life  and  cour- 
age, and,  not  many  months  after  their  wed- 
ding in  old  Michigan,  they  found  them- 
selves comfortably  situated  on  a  farm  of 
160  acres,  which  John  had  purchased  from 
the  Disston  Land  Company. 

John  was  as  true  and  honest  a  type  of 
manhood  as  could  be  found.  Mary  was  a 
loving  and  devoted  wife,  and,  together  they 
made  a  very  happy  couple.  Their  farm 
lay  a  short  distance  back  from  the  railroad, 
and  fifteen  miles  from  Jacksonville.  Hard 
labor,  time  and  industry  would  make  it  as 
choice  and  desirable  a  spot,  as  any  one 
might  wish  to  own. 

The  new  line  of  railroad,  cut  the  em- 
grants'  farm  at  the  southern  extremity  ;  but 
for  the  loss  of  what  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up,  John  was  well  indemnified  by  the 
railroad  company.  The  only  inconvience 
he  felt  by  what  he  was  compelled  to  yield 
was  that  a  portion  of  his  heavy  timber  land 
lay  upon  the  other  side  of  the  railroad 
crossing.  Gateways,  however,  which  the 
company,  readily  constructed  for  him  on 
either  side  of  the  track  and  the  grand 
sum  of  money  he  received,  satisfied  him 
that,  after  all,  he  would  not  suffer  great 
distress. 


Journeying  from  home  in  the  morning, 
to  cut  timber  in  the  clearance  of  his  land, 
John  found  it  pleasant  to  have  company. 
As  his  wife  had  little  or  nothing  to  do,  their 
housekeeping  being  on  a  small  scale,  Mary 
generally,  besides  Pinto,  their  big  New- 
foundland dog,  became  the  companion  of 
her  husband.  She  brought  her  sewing  or 
knitting  with  her  and  so  John  chopped 
away  to  fell  the  big  pines,  Mary  sung  to 
herselt  and  worked  cheerfully.  The  fel- 
lowship helped  to  render  the  husband's 
toil  less  a  burden,  and  the  life  of  both  less 
dreary. 

As  time  sped  on  and  the  months  flew 
by,  John  found  himself  journeying  alone 
in  the  big  woods.  His  dog,  however,  ac- 
companied him,  and  the  little  wife  who 
had  been  hitherto  his  companion  was  left 
at  home  to  watch  over  a  new  care  and  keep 
vigil  by  a  little  stranger  Heaven  had  sent 
to  crown  their  joys.  On  all  occasions, 
when  husband  and  wife  went  to  the  tim- 
ber, and  returned  hand  in  hand,  they  were 
very  happy.  When  John  went  alone  and 
Mary  remained  at  home,  the  husband  re- 
turned at  night  with  a  bounding  heart  to 
greet  his  wife ;  and,  if  she  did  not  meet 
him  half  way,  she  made  up  in  the  excess 
of  her  welcome,  when  he  reached  the  log 
cabin. 

Now  since  the  little  one  had  come, 
strange  to  relate  John  felt  he  only  possess- 
ed half  his  wife.  She  allowed  him  to  go 
and  come,  and,  although  she  neglected 
nothing  for  him,  nor  in  his  behalf,  the 
attention  needed  for  the  baby  seemed  to 
rob  him  of  some  measure  of  her  affection. 
Anyhow,  so  it  appeared  to  the  great  big 
overgrown  countryman.  His  wife,  withal, 
was  always  as  true  as  steel. 

John  went  as  usual  to  the  woods.  He 
came  home,  too,  as  usual,  but  he  seemed 
to  have^  ost  all  his  cheerfulness. 

The  baby  grew  and  grew,  until  after 
three  or  four  months  he  was  a  real  bounc- 
ing baby.  The  little  wife  sang  to  her 
child,  crowed  lovingly  to  him,  and 
went  through  all  the  performances  usual 
to  fond  mothers. 

John  looked  at  the  little  fellow  almost 
sideways,  and  sometimes  eyed  him  as  if 
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he  had  no  right  in  the  house.  The  fact 
was  John  was  jealous  of  his  own  baby. 

Mary,  like  a  true  woman,  saw  what  was 
the  matter.  She  redoubled  her  attentions 
to  the  baby,  but  she  never  neglected  John 
for  a  moment.  The  great  honest,  soft- 
hearted countryman  became  morose. 
Sometimes,  when  he  came  home  he  was 
sullen,  and  not  infrequently  he  was  out  of 
sorts  altogether. 

John  one  day  gave  vent  to  his  feelings 
and  told  Mary  how  he  thought  the  baby 
had  supplanted  him  in  her  affections. 

The  good  little  woman  who  had  given 
up  a  cheerful  home  in  Michigan  to  follow 
him  to  the  wilds  of  Elorida  and  share  his 
fortunes,  for  only  reply,  laughed  heartily 
and  assured  him  of  the  large  and  true 
place  he  occupied  in  her  heart. 

For  a  while  things  went  more  smoothly, 
and  John  was  even  known  to  crow  at  the 
baby,  and  to  whistle  for  him,  to  make  him 
smile. 

When  the  baby  was  about  six  months 
old,  John  told  his  wife  one  morning  that 
he  would  not  be  home  as  early  as  usual, 
but  not  to  worry  on  his  account,  as  he  had 
a  big  pine  to  fell,  upon  which  he  had  been 
engaged  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  that 
anyhow  he  would  return  in  good  season. 
The  strong  man  kissed  his  wife  and  baby 
and  departed.  This  was  about  six  in  the 
morning. 

About  ten  o'clock,  to  the  surprise  of 
Mrs.  Andrews,  who  was  sitting  in  the  door- 
way of  her  little  h  ome,  Pinto,  her  hus- 
band's faithful  dog,  came  bounding  through 
the  clearance,  and  springing  over  the 
wicket  fence  that  surrounded  their  pleasant 
home,  crouched  panting  at  her  feet.  About 
the  dog's  neck  was  tied  a  handkerchief, 
which  she  recognized  as  John's.  She  real- 
ized that  something  was  wrong.  The 
animal  looked  up  pleadingly  into  her  face, 
barked,  then  tugged  at  her'  dress.  She 
understood  in  a  moment  the  creature's 
movements,  and  that  John  had  sent  him 
to  summon  her. 

To  snatch  up  the  sleeping  babe  from 
its  crib  took  but  a  moment,  and  following 
the  dog  which  went  barking  from  the  door, 
she  hastened  in  the  directinon  it  led. 
Twenty  minutes  brought  her  to  her  hus- 
band's side.  She  found  him  lying  on  the 
ground  and  unable  to  rise.  The  tree  which 
he  had  been  chopping  had  struck  him  in 


its  fall  and  so  disabled  his  left  foot  that  he 
was  unable  alone  to  help  himself,  or  with- 
out assistance,  to  put  his  foot  under  him. 
The  situation  was  bad.  It  might  have  been 
worse,  and  she  felt  grateful  his  life  had 
been  spared.  All  that  could  be  done  was 
to  help  him  rise,  and  by  supporting  him, 
besides  procuring  him  the  aid  of  a  tem- 
porized cane  or  short  limb  of  a  tree  easily 
found,  assist  him  to  return  home.  With 
much  difficulty,  though  with  many  cheering 
words,  the  good  wife  helped  her  husband 
along.  He  walked  heavily  and  every  step 
increased  his  pain  and  weakened  his  ad- 
vance. At  last  they  came  to  the  railroad 
crossing.  Her  left  arm  clasped  the  baby, 
while  with  her  right,  she  supported  John. 

Pinto  went  as  a  herald  in  advance. 
Slowly  they  ascended  the  grade  leading  to 
the  track.  John  felt  he  must  rest  ;  he  was 
very  weak.  She  encouraged  him  on.  He 
was  becoming  heavier  and  his  weight  on 
her  arm  was  almost  more  than  she  could 
bear.  The  baby  lay  nestled  to  her  bosom 
and  slept  peacefully. 

The  grade  was  passed  and  the  little  trio 
had  stepped  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
iron  roadway.  As  they  did  so,  a  shrill, 
long-sounding  whistle  told  them  the  morn- 
ing express  from  St.  Augustine  was  ap- 
proaching. The  train  was  almost  upon 
them.  A  curve  in  the  road,  however,  hid 
it  from  view  and  they  had  not  perceived  its 
coming. 

John  was  paralyzed.  The  dog  reared 
and  barked.  The  unfortunate  man's  legs 
gave  way  under  him.  All  three  would 
perish. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  If  the  young 
wife  and  mother  released  her  husband's 
arm,  she  realized  his  fate.  To  run  and 
save  herself  she  would  not.  To  abandon 
the  child  in  her  arms  was  more  than  her 
mother's  heart  could  bear. 

But  the  train  was  upon  them.  She 
could  hear  it  straining,  and  the  sound  of 
the  hissing  steam  escaping  as  the  engineer 
vainly  applied  brakes  to  stop  its  onward 
speed.  There  was  not  a  moment  of  time 
to  lose.  The  wounded  man  was  falling 
faint  in  the  middle  of  the  track.  With  a 
superhuman  effort,  and  the  resolution  only 
a  woman's  heart  knows  in  a  great  trial,  she 
gently  allowed  the  child  to  slip  from  her 
arm.  The  left  hand  was  free,  and  with 
the  aid  of  both  hands,  she  siezed  her  hus- 
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band  as  best  she  could,  and  fairly  dragged 
him  across  the  track. 

Another  instant  and  the  train  had  passed 
where  father  and  mother  and  child  had 
lately  stood,  a  united  family. 

John  Andrews  and  his  wife  Mary  were 
saved.  Mary  had  saved  John  ;  their  little 
one  had  gone  to  heaven.    They  still  live 


on  the  farm  near  Jacksonville,  and  are 
prosperous.  Two  boys  and  two  girls  now 
make  the  little  household  glad.  John  goes 
as  usual  to  his  work  and  is  a  happy  man  ; 
but  he  never  complains  now  that  the 
babies  get  all  their  mother's  love,  or  that 
her  devotion  to  him  is  any  the  less  for  be- 
ing shared  by  the  little  ones. 

Sheridan  M.  Hood. 


BRET 

Bon  Gaultier  would  have  us  believe,  that 
Bret  Harte  is  in  a  "  literary  decline,"  because 
he  (Gaultier)  does  not  think  "  Snow 
Bound  at  Eagle's,"  equal  to  Harte's  former 
productions.  Suppose  it  is  not  !  Does 
the  fact  justify  the  declaration  that  "  he 
has  passed  the  culmination  of  his  literary 
strength,  out-lived  his  power  ?"  Hardly  so. 
An  author,  who  writes  as  much  as  Bret  Harte 
has  written  must  needs  occasionally  write 
something  which  does  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  himself ;  otherwise,  he  would 
get  better  and  better,  and,  consequently 
get  so  good,  that  finally,  like  the  man  in 
the  Bible  he  would  be  translated,  and  there 
would  be  no  more  of  him.  Not  satisfied 
with  declaring  Harte  in  a  decline,  Mr. 
Gaultier  accuses  him  of  imitating  Dick- 
ens in  his  descriptive  work.  He  quotes 
several  paragraphs  from  that  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  starry  night  at  the  Half-way 
House,  and  tells  us  emphatically,  that  no 
author  but  Charles  Dickens  writes  descrip- 
tions of  that  character.  His  evidence,  to 
begin  with,  conflicts  itself,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  not  Dickens  who  wrote  that  which 
he  quotes,  but  Bret  Harte.  Furthermore, 
if  Mr.  Dickens  did  not  get  out  a  copyright 
on  the  art  of  description,  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  any  other  man  who  chanced 
to  be  born  with  a  brain  of  equal  power 
may  not  do  that  sort  of  describing,  if  he 
choose  and  can. 

To  clinch  his  argument  of  imitation, 
Mr.  Gaultier  compares  the  description  of 
George  Tryan  in  "  Notes  by  Flood  and 
Field,"  who  is  found  lying  on  his  arm,  to 
that  of  Steerforth,  in  "  David  Copperfield," 
who  is  also  found  dead  with  his  head  upon 
his  arm. 

Dickens  studied  human  nature  in  Lon- 
don's Poverty  Lane.  Harte  learned  it  in 
the  revolver  and  bowie-knife  days  of  Cali- 


fornia; each  man  described  as  best  he  could 
the  things  he  saw,  or  the  ideals  his  fancy 
wrought  of  them  ;  and  human  nature  is 
much  alike.  It  is  not  strange,  if  the  strong 
descriptions  of  the  one  sometimes  resem- 
ble those  of  the  other.  In  fact,  when  we 
commence  making  comparisons  there  is 
no  end  of  them.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  one  to  write  a  description  of  any  thing 
that  ever  happened  in  the  world,  or  was 
ever  imagined  by  the  mind  of  man,  and 
not  write  it  very  nearly  like  somebody 
else  had  written  it  before  him. 

If  Mr.  Gaultier  has  the  time,  let  him  se- 
lect an  incident  from  Dickens  (or  any 
other  author  with  whom  he  is  familiar)  de- 
scribed in  the  manner  that  is  peculiarly  his 
own,  which  he  is  certain  is  perfectly  orig- 
inal, and  let  him  go  backward  and  back- 
ward,fdown  the  line  of  time,  searching  faith- 
fully ;  he  will  find  the  ancestry  of  that  in- 
cident scattered  all  along  the  way.  They 
may  be  but  one  generation  apart,  or  they 
may  be  five  hundred  years.  They  will 
crop  out  in  oddly-fashioned  garment,  and 
in  strange  language,  but  he  can  always 
trace  the  relationship.  He  can  trace  it  till 
there  are  no  more  books  to  search  :  he  can 
trace  it  back  in  the  idiomatic  legend  of  un- 
written tongues,  till  he  will  wearily  cease  his 
searching  and  cry  out  with  that  wise  old 
king  :  "There  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun." 

That  Bret  Harte  was  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Dickens,  no  one  can  doubt  who  reads 
his  "  Dickens  in  Camp."  The  world  paid 
no  more  beautiful  tribute  to  England's 
dead  master  than  this.  And  he  may  have 
written  like  him — there  are  many  faces 
born  with  the  same  features,  that  yet  are 
not  alike — but  to  accuse  him  of  imitating 
Dickens  is  unfair  and  unjust.  It  is  a  fact 
that  one  may  write  unconsciously  like  an 
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author  whose  style  hasmade  an  impression 
on  his  mind  ;  it  is  a  fact,  too,  that  he  may 
write  as  much  like  an  author  whose  name 
he  has  never  even  heard.  For  all  that  we 
know  thought  is  universal  and  makes  the 
same  kind  of  impressions  on  the  same  kind 
of  brains. 

Dickens  evolved  the  creatures  of  his 
mighty  genius  under  the  smoke-clouds  of 
dense  London,  and  the  fogs  on  the  Kent- 
ish hills  The  creations  of  Harte  have  in 
them  and  about  them  the  spices  of  the 
woods  at  dawn,  the  balsam  of  the  firs,  and 
the  foam  of  the  western  seas.  Dickens  is 
Dickens,  and  Harte  is  Harte. 

Another  grievance  which  Mr.  Gaultier 
brings  against  Bret  Harte  is  his  "affectation" 
in  using  the  words  "  perfunctory "  and 
" non  seguiior."  He  says  :  "There  is  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  the  words  them- 
selves, only  with  a  writer  of  Mr.  Harte's 
learning  in  the  classics  their  use  is  a  palpa- 
ble affectation."  "Perfunctory  "  is  a  very 
common  word,  possibly  Bret  Harte  used 
every  synonym  of  it  so  many  times  that  he 
got  to  using  it  in  defense  of  sameness. 
The  objection  to  his  using  these  words — 
or  any  other — on  the  ground  of  education, 


is  not  well  founded;  there  is  no  mark  in  all 
his  writings  to  sustain  the  charge.  Haste, 
he  may  find,  and  carelessness,  but  not  lack 
of  education. 

Bret  Harte  is  forty-seven  years  old.  He 
worked  up  from  a  newspaper  office  in  San 
Francisco  to  the  professorship  of  modern 
literature  in  the  University  of  California, 
in  the  meantime  having  edited  and 
made  the  first  magazine  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  has  had  time  and  leisure  and 
means  to  have  made  himself  master  of  the 
classics.  A  diploma  framed  and  hung  up 
in  an  author's  "  den  "  is  not  necessary  to 
make  him  a  classical  scholar. 

Bon  Gaultier  is  a  hypercritically  critical 
critic  ;  his  knife  was  not  long  enough  to 
reach  through  the  body  of  his  subject,  so 
he  scarified  it  all  over. 

"  Oh,  be  not  the  first  to  discover 
A  blot  on  the  fame  of  a  friend, 
A  flaw  in  the  faith  of  a  lover 

Whose  heart  may  prove  true  to  the  end. 

"  We  none  of  us  know  one  another, 
And  oft  into  error  we  fall; 
Then  let  us  speak  well  of  our  brother, 
Or  speak  not  about  him  at  all." 

M.  M. 


A  TRIP  TO  1 

Wednesday    evening,  June    24th,  we 
Stood  on  the  platform  of  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  railway  depot,  at  Manitou 
Springs,  Colorado,  surrounded  by  half  a 
■dozen  hackmen,  calling  the  names  of  as 
many  different  houses  as  they  represented. 
In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  excite- 
ment, we  were  separated  from   our  party 
for  a  few  moments,  but  the  jolly,  good 
natured  porter  of  the  Barker  House  soon 
had  us  by  the  arm  and  our  baggage  in 
hand,  and  we  were  quickly  deposited  in 
the  hack  and  on  our  way  to  the  "  Barker." 
We  were  soon  located.    The  evening  was 
spent  seeing  and  learning  what  we  could 
about  the  trip  for  next  day.    Horses  and 
guide  were  engaged,  and  all  arrangements 
completed  for  an  early  start.    The  guide 
assured  us  we  would  "haver a  fine  day  for 
the  peak." 

After  a  good  night's  sleep,  caused  by 


TKE'S  PEAK. 

the  delightful  atmosphere  that  hovers  about 
Manitou,  and  an  early  breakfast,  the  guide 
announced  that  the  horses  were  ready  for 
the  trail.  We  soon  had  our  outfit,  which 
consisted  of  a  nicely  prepared  lunch,  rolled 
up  in  a  large  yellow  oil  cloth  coat  and 
strapped  on  behind  the  saddle. 

At  seven  o'clock  we  started  off.  The 
morning  was  bright  and  clear.  We  gal- 
loped our  horses  along  the  winding  road 
leading  up  along  Ruxton  creek,  to  Iron 
springs.  On  either  side  of  the  road,  here 
and  there,  upon  the  cliffs  that  rise,  some- 
times gently,  sometimes  abruptly,  covered 
with  a  rich  growth  of  trailing  vines,  ever- 
greens and  flowers  of  rarest  hues,  are  seen 
cosy  little  cottages  almost  hid  among  the 
surrounding  shrubbery. 

While  passing  these  quaint  little  places 
of  rest,  where  people  from  the  cities  come 
for  a  few  weeks,  that  the  mind  and  body 
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worn  and  weary  with  busy  affairs  of  pro- 
fessional life,  may  recuperate,  it  was  our 
privilege  to  peep  into  one  of  them  and 
pay  some  Iriends  a  short  morning  call. 
We  there  saw  everything  necessary  to  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  anyone  who  might 
wish  to  spend  a  few  weeks  or  months  at 
such  a  place.  At  the  end  of  the  road 
leading  up  Ruxton  Glen,  we  came  to  a 
toll-gate.  Here  the  graded  road  ends,  and 
the  mountain  trail  begins.  Turning,  we 
crossed  a  small,  narrow  bridge,  made  of 
pine  poles,  cut  from  the  mountain-side. 

Then  the  ascent  became  quite  rapid. 
On  the  left  the  rocks  rise  up  very  steep, 
while  on  the  right  a  hundred  or  more  feet 
below,  Ruxton  creek,  the  brightest  and  pur- 
est mountain  stream  we  ever  saw  goes  rush- 
ing down  among  the  huge  granite  bowlders, 
piled  up  in  great  confusion  across  its  course 
by  some  great  upheaval  long  before  the 
little  stream  had  its  birth  among  the  snowy 
peaks  above. 

As  we  pass  on  upward,  the  scenery  be- 
comes very  beautiful  and  charming.  Look- 
ing up  the  glen,  you  see  most  prominent 
among  the  rocky  peaks,  Gog  and  Magog, 
appearing  like  rocks  piled  up  and  held  in 
position  by  some  invisible  hand.  The 
mountain-sides  are  covered  with  pine,  ce- 
dar and  wild  flowers. 

Looking  back  through  the  glen  over  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  the  sight  in  the  valley 
below  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  Manitou 
appears  like  a  beautiful  piece  of  net-work  ; 
and  away  across  the  valley  to  the  east,  the 
mountains  and  hills  seem  piled  up  in  an 
irregular  bank  against  the  bright  June  sky. 
But  we  could  not  linger  here ;  pushing  on  up 
the  narrow  trail,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
and  varied  scenery,  a  few  miles  further 
on  we  came  to  a  small  log  cabin,  standing 
in  the  middle  of  a  shady  grove.  This  is 
called  the  Half-way  House.  Herewestop- 
ed  to  rest,  and  become  better  acquainted. 
In  front  of  the  cabin  is  a  booth  made  of 
poles  and  branches  of  trees,  in  which  a 
lady  sells  refreshments  and  specimens  of 
rocky  ore. 

In  front  of  the  grove  are  the  Cascade 
Falls,  spanned  by  a  rustic  foot-bridge,  up- 
on which  we  stood  and  watched  the  water 
rush  beneath.  Minnehaha  and  Rose 
Emma  falls,  further  down  the  glen,  are  also 
very  pretty.  From  this  point,  the  road 
winds  off  in  a  southwest  direction  up 


through  Quaking-asp  Park,  leaving  Ruxton 
creek  to  the  south  and  Bald  Mountain  on  the 
west.  Through  this  grassy  park,  which  is 
covered  with  a  growth  of  young  trees,  the 
trail  at  some  places  is  not  more  than  twelve 
inches  wide  and  nearly  as  deep  ;  it  looks 
very  much  like  a  small  irrigation  ditch. 

After  leaving  this  park  the  most  tire- 
some part  of  the  journey  begins.  The  as- 
cent is  steep,  and  the  trail  very  rough, 
winding  around  the  side  of  the  mountain 
for  some  distance,  after  which  it  grows  in- 
to a  narrow  path,  twisting  about  the  jagged 
rocks,  over-hanging  the  treacherous  distance 
below. 

In  one  of  these  places  my  horse  stum- 
bled, and  it  was  only  by  a  mere  trifle  he 
saved  himself. 

Keeping  on,  we  soon  passed  the  timber 
line,  after  which  there  was  no  vegetation 
except  a  few  small  flowers  growing  among 
the  rocks,  lifting  up  their  bright,  sweet  lit- 
tle faces  in  the  sunshine  to  greet  us.  Pass- 
ing across  a  large  patch  of  bare  granite 
bowlders,  extremely  unpleasant  for  both 
horse  and  rider,  we  came  to  a  clear,  beau- 
tiful spring  flowing  out  from  among  the 
rocks.   Near  this  stood  a  great  snow-bank. 

The  atmosphere  at  this  point  is  much 
changed,  being  cooler  and  lighter.  Here 
the  merriment  of  our  party  somewhat  sub- 
sided. Perhaps  it  was  because  we  had 
reached  a  higher  plane,  and  felt,  as '  we 
stood  there,  surrounded  by  the  awful  still- 
ness, only  broken  by  the  rippling  of  the 
little  stream  at  our  feet,  that  we  were 
nearer  to  the  Great  Being  that  had  plowed 
out  the  deep  ravines  and  piled  up  the 
stupendous  mountains. 

Ascending  higher  into  the  lighter  air,  it 
was  necessary  to  stop  often  to  let  the 
horses  breathe.  Beyond  each  rise,  succeeds 
one  steeper,  rougher  and  higher  than  the 
last,  where  the  hardiest  pines  cannot  live. 
All  we  saw  around  us  was  rose  red  granite, 
covered  here  and  there  with  frequent 
patches  of  snow.  Away  off  to  the  east, 
the  great  red  sandstone  gateways  of  the 
Garden  of  the  Gods  looked  like  mere 
tapers  burning  in  the  plain  below. 

Having  passed  through  a  large  snow- 
bank, which  reached  as  high  as  the  ani- 
mals' backs,  we  all  drew  up  on  a  small 
level  spot'  to  rest.  Some  dismounted  and 
began  to  search  for  curiosities,  which  did 
not  prove  pleasant,  especially  to  one  young 
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man  from  Kentucky,  who  neglected  to 
throw  the  bridle  rein  off  his  horses'  neck, 
and  consequently  it  was  only  after  much 
running,  which  is  exceedingly  trying  at 
this  hight,  that  he  secured  him  again. 
Here  the  guide  said  it  would  be  only  an 
hour  more  before  we  would  reach  the  sum- 
mit. 

That  hour  proved  to  be  the  most  tire- 
some part  of  the  ride.  A  crow  darted 
across  our  path,  like  a  dark  shadow,  and 
then  disappeared.  Below,  a  fleecy  cloud 
floating  down  through  space,  seemed  to 
linger  around  the  summit  of  a  lower  peak. 
At  twelve  o'clock  we  arrived  upon  the 
summit.  This  is  the  highest  inhabited 
place  on  the  continent. 

Here  stands  a  government  signal  sta- 
tion where  one  or  two  men  live  the  whole 
year  round.  The  residence  is  a  three- 
roomed  house  built  of  granite  taken  from 
the  top  of  the  peak.  This  granite  is  very 
beautiful  when  examined  closely  ;  it  is  filled 
with  little  black  specks  that  sparkle  very 
brilliantly  in  the  sunshine.  We  were  in- 
vited into  the  house  and  ate  our  lunch 
there,  and  were  afterwards  photographed 
outside  by  a  special  artist  who  always  ac- 
companies parties  to  the  summit. 

It  is  not  very  pleasant  walking  about  on 
the  peak,  for  it  is  one  mass  of  broken  stone. 
The  scenery  is  unparalleld.  On  the  west 
can  be  seen  a  long,  uneven,  snowy  range 
of    the    Rockies.    Denver,  seventy-five 


miles  to  the  north,  is  plainly  visible.  To 
the  south,  fully  two  hundred  miles  away, 
the  Spanish  peaks  raise  their  heads  against 
the  bright  blue  sky  ;  on  the  east,  Mani- 
tou  and  Colorado  Springs  look  like  small 
prairie  dog  towns  in  the  plains. 

About  half  past  one  o'clock  our  descent 
commenced,  which  was  more  unpleasant 
than  the  ascent.  A  strong  wind  was  blow- 
ing with  a  little  snow  and  a  heavy  thunder- 
storm coming  across  the  mountains  from 
the  west.  The  thunderbolts  seemed  to 
pierce  and  penetrate  to  the  very  center  of 
the  huge  mountains  ;  the  thunder  crashed 
and  rolled  through  the  glen  below  as 
though  some  great  rocky  summit  had  been 
hurled  from  its  foundations  and  gone  tear- 
ing its  way  through  the  pine  forests  in  the 
ravines  below. 

Our  party  strung  out  a  mile  long  upon 
the  mountain  side  as  we  came  down  ;  no 
one  was  afraid  of  losing  the  trail,  and 
some  did  not  enjoy  riding  down  hill  as  fast 
as  others. 

At  the  Half-way  House  we  took  refresh- 
ments. We  arrived  at  Iron  Springs,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  before  sundown,  all 
safe  and  sound,  covered  with  dust,  perspi- 
ration and  glory. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
about  this  trip  is  to  secure  good  horses — a 
good  trail  horse  is  usually  of  but  little  ac- 
count for  anything  else. 

Gerlaw  Clark. 


"NOT  DOWN  < 

We  have  been  waiting  for  some  time  in 
the  vain  hope  that  some  admirer  of  Ella 
Wheeler-Wilcox  would  come  to  her  rescue 
by  calling  upon  the  author  of  "  Poets  of 
America,"  to  explain  how  it  has  happened 
that  a  "typical  American  genius,"  has  not 
found  a  place  in  his  list  of  the  poets.  But 
no  one  seems  to  consider  it  his  duty,  and 
I  beg  the  humble  privilege  of  inquiring 
why  this  is  thus? 

The  name  of  Ella  Wheeler  is  well 
known,  and  I  may  say,  well  beloved  in 
many  a  household  on  western  prairies.  It 
may  not  be  saying  too  much  for  the  lark 


)N  THE  LIST." 

of  the  prairiesto  assert  that  in  the  West, 
with  the  majority  of  readers,  she  is  better 
known  than  any  other  living  American 
poet.  Shade  of  Dr.  Johnson,  I  crave  thy 
indulgence  !  The  dictator  of  the  East  has 
refused  to  recognize  her  claim  to  be  ranked 
amongst  those  who  drink  inspiration  from 
the  waters  of  Helicon,  and  has  not  even 
accorded  to  her  a  place  amongst  the  pos- 
sible poets  of  the  future.  So  be  it.  Our 
disappointment  is  gieat.  But  knowing 
that 

"  From  Helicon's  harmonious  springs 

A  thousand  rills  their  mazy  progress  take,'' 
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we  can  solace  ourselves  with  the  hope  that 
our  loved  "rhymster"  may  be  led  upward 
to  the  fount  from  which  pure  poesy  doth 
flow. 

We  do  not  know  by  what  rules  of  "  cut 
and  try  "  Mr.  Stedman  distinguishes  and 
divides  the  sheep  from  the  goats  of  poesy  ; 
all  that  we  do  know  is  that  our  warbler  of 
the  West  has  no  place  in  the  galaxy  of  im- 
mortals, as  he  maps  it  out.  Perhaps  he  is 
a  late  sleeper,  and  has  never  been  up  be- 
times to  be  regaled  with  the  early  song  of 
our  prairie  bird.  Or  is  the  range  of  his 
vision  confined  to  provincial  New  England 
with  here  and  there  a  name  from  the  Pa- 
cific slope,  and  a  busy  professor  and  a 
minister  plenipotentiary  and  his  charming 
wife,  who  hail  from  the  "  Queen  City  "  of 
the  Ohio?  It  would  seem  so,  for  there  is 
not  vouchsafed  a  word  or  line  to  the 
author  of  "Apple  Blossoms,"  although  the 
name  of  Hattie  Tyng  Griswold  has  long 
held  a  prominent  place  in  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  day  ;  and  the  author  ap- 
pears to  be  oblivious  to  the  existence  of 
Carlotta  Perry,  the.  Milwaukee  poet,  who 
writes  such  little  gems  of  verse,  although 
such  ignorance  is  incompatible  with  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  leading  magazines 
for  the  last  decade. 

Is  Mrs.  Wilcox  deficient  in  "  technique," 
and  is  this  why  she  is  "  tabooed  "  the  sa- 
cred realm  of  the  musical  sisters  ?  We 
will  let  others  answer  this  query,  for  in  the 
arbitrary  rules  of  that  art  we  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  skilled.  We  have  long  been  of 
the  opinion  that,  as  Ella  Wheeler-Wilcox 
has  well  said, 

"It  is  not  art,  but  heart,  which  wins  the  wide 
world  over  ; " 

for,  as  Cowper  has  expressed  the  same 
sentiment, 

"More  lasting  than  the  touch  of  art 
The  characters  remain, 
When  written  by  a  feeling  heart 
On  tablets  of  the  brain." 

Richard  Realf,  that  unfortunate  child  of 
genius,  declares  that, 

"  And  never  was  poem  yet  writ 

But  the  meaning  outmastered  the  metre." 

And  how  true  it  is  that 


"  Though  the  poet  may  spend  his  life  in  skillfully 

rounding  measure, 
Unless  he  writes  from  a  full  warm  heart,  he  gives 

us  little  pleasure." 

This  we  know,  that  Ella  Wheeler-Wilcox 
has  written  many  things  that  are  truly 
beautiful,  and  from  which  more  than  one 
heart  has  derived  inspiration  and  comfort ; 
and  this,  after  all,  is  the  standard  by  which 
to  measure  true  poetry  for  the  generality  of 
intelligent  readers,  whatever  critics  and 
"doctrinarians"  may  think  or  say.  It 
may  be  the  remembrance  of  a  rose-bow- 
ered  home  which  exists  only  in  memory, 
that  causes  us  to  regard  the  poem,  "  My 
Home,"  equal  to  anything  in  current  lit- 
erature. 

"  This  is  the  place  that  I  love  the  best, 
A  little  brown  house,  like  a  ground-bird's  nest, 
Hid  among  grasses,  and  vines,  and  trees, 
Summer  retreat  of  the  birds  and  bees." 

Ella  Wheeler  has  written  prolifically, 
and  we  may  say,  successfully,  for,  unlike 
many  writers  and  versifiers  of  to-day,  her 
writings  have  been  to  her  a  source  of  profit. 
Shortly  after  the  "Poems  of  Passion,"  were 
issued  and  had  such  an  enormous  "run," 
she  wrote,  in  answer  to  a  friend  who  had 
congratulated  her  on  the  "hit  "she  had 
made,  that  the  source  of  her  greatest  pleas- 
ure was,  that  what  she  realized  from  the 
sale  of  the  book  was  sufficient  to  pay  off 
the  encumbrance  from  the  little  farm,  and 
make  some  needed  repairs  in  the  "  old 
home."  It  may  not  be  regarded  as  im- 
pertinent to  add  here  that  Jansen,  Mc 
Clurg  &  Co.,  who  had  until  now  been 
Miss  Wheeler's  publishers,  from  purely 
business  reasons,  refused  to  "  bring  out  " 
this  last  volume  of  poems.  They  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
a  failure,  because  so  "  passionate  "  and 
"  Byronic."  Never  was  there  a  greater 
mistake  made  by  a  publisher  ;  for  the  vol- 
ume had  a  far  more  extensive  sale  than 
any  one  the  poet  had  theretofore  brought 
out.  But  then  publishers,  like  common 
humanity,  are  fallible. 

Regardless  of  what  Mr.  Stedman  may 
say  (rather  omit  to  say),  or  think,  we  will 
persist  in  admiring  Ella  Wheeler-Wilcox, 
and  call  her  "  poet,"  and  hope  for  many 
"  returns  "  from  her  pen. 

Henry  Hanly. 
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BRICKS. 


There  are  bricks  of  gold,  silver  bricks,  bricks 
without  straw  and  bricks  to  be  hurled  at  mad 
dogs.    Ergo  Bricks. 

I  am  persuaded  to  try  and  fill  these  pages  for  a 
year  or  so  ;  I  hope  to  do  a  little  solid  good  in  my 
crude  way.  I  can  only  promise  to  do  no  harm. 

Maybe  I  could  or  should  have  chosen  some 
powerful  publication  in  one  of  the  older  centres  of 
the  earth.  But  the  world  is  round,  and  the  luxury 
of  the  sentiment  in  coming  back  to  the  white  sea 
doors  of  the  land  I  love,  and  setting  up  on  the 
same  magazine  on  which  I  began  life  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  is  a  great  deal  to  me. 

And  then  to  be  frank  about  it,  you  cannot  tear 
your  heart  entirely  out  of  a  place  like  this,  when 
your  life  and  your  work  is  all  woven  in  with  its 
history.  Back  of  this  is  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
one  place  in  the  world  to  write.  The  brightest 
writers  are  of  the  Pacific.  With  a  little  more 
Faith  and  Hope  and  Charity  for  all,  they  would 
surpass  even  themselves. 

No,  not  ambitious.  I  do  not  desire  to 
make  the  scope  of  this  pretty  little  publication 
broader  than  it  now  is,  but  I  do  hope  to 
have  it  read  and  respected  as  it  was  when  my  first 
and  best  friend  in  letters  sat  in  this  same  chair, 
with  all  his  brilliant  staff  about  him. 

Yes,  I  shall  be  a  bit  lonesome.  I  shall  be 
bumping  my  head  against  the  tombstones  of  dead 
friends  all  the  time  here.  But  my  future  is  not 
yet  behind  me.  And  so  with  something  to  say 
each  month  of  theyear  to  this  new  and  strong  and 
splendid  generation  which  has  sprung  up  in  my. 
absence  and  stands  on  the  threshold  of  life  by 
these  shoreless,  sundown  seas,  let  us  go  forward 
for  a  little  time  together. 

Do  you  know  what  an  interest  the  world  has  in 
this  new  race — the  children  of  the  Argonauts  ? 
This  new  race  is  a  type  of  mankind  to  itself.  The 
flowers  of  California — the  Pacific — are  like  gold. 
The  hills,  the  mountains,  are  the  hue  of  gold.  At 
the  first  dash  of  our  early  and  ardent  summer,  you 
see  a  tinge  of  bright,  new  gold  on  the  crown  of 
a  hill  of  green.  Then  the  gold  widens — deepens. 
It  deepens  in  hue,  and  it  widens  till  the  whole 
tawny  hill  is  tossing  its  yellow  mane  like  some 
mighty  lion  recumbent  in  the  winds. 

"Well,  this  race  by  these  Balboa  seas,  it  seems 
to  me,  has  something  of  that  splendid  sense  of 
strength,  that  gorgeous  and  luxuriant  and  varied 


hue  of  gold.  Tall  and  willowy,  as  of  sea-wind 
and  sun,  these  children,  with  this  land  subdued 
and  ready  for  possession,  ought  to,  if  fairly  di- 
rected, surpass  all  other  people  that  have  been.  I 
have  seen  young  girls  here  with  hair  yellow  like 
beaten  gold.  One  would  think  that  this  new  race 
should  be  dark,  for  we  are  nearly  under  the  path 
of  the  sun  here.  The  South  settled  here.  The 
dash  of  tawny  Moorish  blood  which  swept  over 
Spain,  is  still  here.  But  there  are  so  many  young 
men  and  young  women  here  that  wear  the  hue  of 
gold  as  a  crown,  that  it  is  at  least  notable  ;  as  if 
men  and  women,  everything,  was  turning  to  gold 
here. 

*  * 

Yes,  I  know  the  young  humorist  will  smile  here 
and  say  that  the  people  of  California  will  turn  to 
gold  as  the  sun-flower  turns  to  the  sun,  and  think 
himself  very  brilliant.  But  this  is  the  land  where 
people  have  galloped  their  horses  over  mountains 
of  gold  and  have  never  got  down  to  pick  it  up. 

And  let  me  say  right  here  that  this  feeble  dispo- 
sition to  make  fun,  this  childish  attempt  to  laugh 
at  all  things,  like  the  horse-plays  of  the  modern 
drama,  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  things  in 
literature. 

Surely  this  world  was  not  all  made  to  be  laughed 
at.  And  yet  the  young  humorist,  in  his  dismal 
way,  is  doing  his  best.  Oscar  Wilde  went  to  a 
cow-boy  theatre  in  Texas  and  was  terrified  to  read: 
"  Please  don't  shoot  any  more  at  the  fiddlers,  for 
they  are  a  doin'  their  level  bests."  This  was  only 
a  joke,  put  up  for  the  gentle  Oscar  ;  but  it  illus- 
trates my  point. 

To  return  :  The  glorious  colors,  the  grand  and 
lazy  old  leonine  hills,  this  wondrous  beauty  that  is 
here,  the  majestic  Sierras,  these  shoreless  seas — 
all  these  have  done  much.  But  they  must  do 
much  more.  For  the  locus' of  the  world  is  here. 
The  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  us.  We  must  keep 
our  faces  lifted  to  the  majesty  of  nature  about  us  ; 
not  bowed  down  to  petty  quarrels  and  personal 
reports  of  men. 

I  know  a  man  up  in  the  mountains  where  I  spent 
my  boyhood,  whose  head  seems  always  encircled 
in  a  halo  of  glory.  I  could  say  almost  the  same 
of  a  woman  whom  I  have  known  in  this  city  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  She  is  nearing  seventy,  yet 
she  was  surely  never  so  beautiful  as  now.  And 
all  the  world  loves  her,  for  she  never  says  a  harsh 
word  of  any  one;  and  as  she  sees  beauty  in  all 
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things,  so  is  she  always  beautiful.  And  this,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  way  to  grow  old,  more  beautiful  each 
day,  like  a  pine  on  the  mountains,  to  which  we  lift 
our  faces  in  the  love  and  the  adoration  of  the 
beautiful. 

And  so  here,  as  the  New  Englander  holds  him- 
self— and  rightly,  too — to  be  of  better  metal,  of  a 
nobler  temper  drawn  from  the  best  metal  of  the 
earth,  and  tried  in  the  battle  fires  of  Bunker  Hill, 
so,  it  seems  to  me,  this  new  people  by  these 
vast  seas  shall  insist,  in  a  quiet  and  forceful  way, 
by  example  rather  than  utterance — that  civiliza- 
tion took  quite  as  long  strides  forward  when 
stepping  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  banks 
of  the  Balboa  seas,  as  when  she  stepped  from 
Plymouth  town  to  Plymouth  Rock. 

These  two  things,  I  shall  try,  in  an  unobtrusive 
way,  to  teach  :  The  love  of  the  beautiful  world 
about  us  and  the  love  of  man.  For  all  things 
are  beautiful  and  all  men  are  good.  The  fault  is 
so  often  in  ourselves  if  we  do  not  see  the  beauty 
and  the  good  that  it  is  best  to  accept  both  and 
believe  both  ;  best  (or  all. 

We  must  have  this  large  belief  in  man,  like  the 
old  man  I  spoke  of  who  is  companioned  with  the 
peaks,  and  the  old  lady  down  here  by  the  sea, 
not  entirely  because  it  is  right,  but  really  in  order 
that  we  may  have  that  large  trust  and  men- 
tal peace  and  rest  which  will  enable  us  to  grow 
and  go  forward.  Better  to  be  betrayed  every 
year,  than  spend  your  life  as  a  sort  of  special 
policeman. 

# 

#  ■* 

I  know  it  is  not  easy  for  even  the  bravest  of  us 
to  live  up  to  this  truth,  for  there  are  so  many  weak 
and  diseased  minds  that  see  only  weakness  and 
disease  and  sin  in  others.  But  it  is  none  the  less 
right.  And  year  by  year  man  is  slowly,  but  cer- 
tainly rounding  up  to  that  high  plane  of  belief  in 
man.  And  if  even  the  best  men  fall  from  this 
faith  in  man  now  and  then,  and  give  back  blow 
for  blow,  it  is  only  evidence  of  their  own  weak- 
ness ;  not  of  the  weakness  or  untruth  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount. 

"  If  any  man  sue  thee  at  law  and  take  thy  coat, 
give  him  thy  cloak  also/'  I  never  was  sued,  and 
I  never  sued  but  one  man  in  my  life.  I  got  my 
judgment  after  years  of  battle  and  bother,  and  as 
the  man — who,  by  the  way,  is  now  a  manager  in 
this  city — never  offered  to  pay  the  judgment  of 
the  court  to  which  he  appealed,  he  surely  must  have 
been  wrong  ;  wrong  in  head  and  in  heart.  Yet  I 
write  it  as  the  cold,  clean  truth,  that  it  would  have 
been  much  better  to  have  given  him  the  cloak  also, 


for  I  certainly  would  have  saved  myself  much 
trouble  and  small,  mean  anger ;  and  maybe  I 
could  have  conquered  him  with  kindness.  At 
least,  I  would  have  done  what  I,  in  my  better  mo- 
ments, knew  to  be  right,  by  appealing  to  the 
eternal  equity  of  Time . 

My  early  -  youth,  ^with  some  exceptions,  was. 
spent  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierras — where  I  have 
now  bought  a  bit  of  land  and  hope  to  divide  my 
days  between  that  and  my  home  in  Washington — ■ 
and  life  was  often  terrible  there  where  so  many 
races  in  their  roughest  days,  were  constantly 
grinding  together.  And  so  it  has  been  hard  for 
me  to  grow  up  through  it  all  to  this  clearer  light, 
and  I  rather  need  to  hear  a  sermon  on  peace  than 
give  it.  For  I  was  in  many  battles  there,  and 
twice  badly  shot  ;  and  the  archives  of  the  State 
will  show  that  I  served  through  the  Pitt  River  War, 
furnishing  my  own  horses  and  equipments,  and 
am  the  only  one  that  never  accepted  pay.  And 
this  is  some  satisfaction  :  to  have  disdained  pay 
for  fighting  ;  yet  it  had  been  ten-fold  nobler  to  not 
have  fought  at  all. 

But  enough  ol  this.  Maybe  I  should  have  re; 
mained  abroad  and  died  abroad.  But  I  am  not  a 
Byron,  a  Keats,  or  a  Shelley.  Surely  I  had  temp- 
tations to  remain  abroad.  But 

With  a  tear  for  those  who  love  me 

And  a  smile  for  those  who  hate, 
I  have  come  back  to  the  land  I  love.  I  have 
come  back  to  stay,  if  it  please  me  to  stay.  But 
whether  I  go  or  stay,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not  for 
one  who  has  kept  the  city  in  turmoil  for  years  and 
sent  so  many  away  in  quest  of  peace,  to  say.  I 
shall  try  to  keep  these  two  ideas  uppermost  in 
these  pages,  as  they  are  in  my  books:  that  the 
world  is  beautiful,  and  that  man  is  good. 

Truly,  if  I  can  have  the  encouragement  to  do  this, 
to  point  out  the  beauty,  the  splendor  and  the 
salubrity  of  this  westmost  world,  all  the  grand 
armies,  all  the  fraternities,  shall  make  this  shore 
their  Mecca,  and  these  sea  banks  shall  be  crowded 
with  great  and  good  people  who  appreciate  beauty 
and  love  peace* 

The  Talmud  tells  us  of  one,  like  Christ,  who, 
walking  through  Jerusalem,  came  to  where  a  jeer- 
ing crowd  of  thoughtless  boys  were  hurling  stones 
at  a  dead  dog  in  the  gutter. 

'  "  What  beautiful  teeth,"  said  the  passing  stran- 
ger. The  refined  soul,  even  in  a  dead  clog,  sees 
something  beautiful. 

But  we  of  these  open  and  immense  seas,  these 
exalted  mountains,  this  splendor  of  color,  need  not 
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walk  the  gutters,  nor  look  down.  Room  and  a 
sense  of  rest,  glory,  beauty,  majesty,  eternal 
strength, are  forever  before,  above,  about  us.  Let  us 
become  acquainted  with  them,  make  friends  with 
them,  love  them.  They  will  never  die,  they  will 
never  desert  us.  But  like  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
we  must  bear  life  tranquilly,  hopefully,  trustfully, 
believing  in  God,  believing  in  man,  knowing 
that  up  the  spiral  stairways  of  white  to-morrows 
we  shall  not  suffer  for  raiment  or  for  bread. 

These  are  the  keys  that  unlock  happiness  to  the 
troubled  world ;  the  opened  door  to  large  and 
restful  and  eternal  delight.  The  secret  of  sub- 
lime character  is  forever  found  in  the  love  of  man 
and  a  solid  belief  in  the  manhood  of  all  men. 

The  conviction  that  every  man  is  doing  his 
best  in  his  poor,  blind,,  and  selfish  way,  will  help 
you  much.    It  will  help  him  infinitely.    He  may 


be  your  one  bitter  enemy  ;  his  way  may  be  a  very 
bad  way,  but  God  pity  him,  it  is  his  best,  his  very 
best,  according- to  the  light,  the  strength,  the 
blood  and  the  breeding  that  he  has.  And  I 
implore  you  for  the  same  charity  which  I  try  to 
teach  and  to  give.  For  surely  I  need  it;  both 
as  to  my  work  and  walk. 

THE  WORLD  IS  A   BETTER  WORLD. 

Aye,  the  world  is  a  better  world  to-day  ! 

And  a  great  good  mother  this  earth  of  ours  ; 
Her  white  to-morrows  are  a  white  stairway 

To  lead  us  up  to  the  star-lit  flowers — 
The  spiral  to-morrows  that  one  by  one 
We  climb  and  we  climb  in  the  face  of  the  sun. 

Aye,  the  world  is  a  braver  world  to-day  ! 

For  many  a  hero  will  bear  with  wrong — 
Will  laugh  at  wrong  and  will  turn  away; 

Will  whistle  it  down  the  wind  with  a  song — 
Will  slay  the  wrong  with  his  splendid  scorn  ! 
The  bravest  hero  that  ever  was  born  ! 

Joaquin  Miller, 


BOYCOTTING— A  LETTER. 


Mr.  Frank  Eno  has  taken  up  the  cudgel  against  the  Boy- 
cott.   I  deduce  from-his  article  four  distinct  propositions: 

ist.  The  boycotters  are  law  breakers. 

2d.  The  boycott  is  not  a  peacable  remedy. 

3d.  That  the  object  of  the  boycotter  is  to  starve  the 
Chinaman  and  ruin  his  employer. 

4th.  That  it  is  an  imported  remedy,  and  is  revolutionary. 

Not  one  of  these  propositions  is  supported  by  a  scintilla 
of  argument. 

The  boycott  has  been  clearly  defined  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  It  is  a  passive  remedy — we  interfere  with  no 
one's  rights,  and  in  order  that  our  refraining  from  patron- 
izing persons  employing  Chinese  may  not  be  attended  with 
iujurious  consequences,  we  give  notice  of  our  intentions. 
We  do  not  menace.  We  take  nothing  they  have,  and  keep 
from  them  nothing  they  have  a  right  to.  We  insist  on  cour- 
teous treatment  to  all;  and  only  express  a  determination  to 
give  our  patronage  to  our  own  race,  in  preference  to  the 
unwelcome  '  Asiatics.  The  boycotter  is  actuated  by  no 
hatred  for  the  unfortunate  Mongolian.  He  does  not  wish  to 
see  him  perish  with  hunger  by  the  wayside.  He  willeth  not 
the  death  of  any  Chinaman,  but  rather  that  he  should  return 
to  China  and  live.  He  does  not  even  insist  on  his  leaving 
his  photograph  behind  him.  But  he  feels  that  there  is  a 
solemn  obligation  resting  upon  the  generation  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  great  commonwealth;  and  knowing  that  the  Chinese  are 
a  poisonous  parasite,  which  is  folding  its  fatal  fibrils  around 
our  social  system,  and  sapping  its  moral  and  physical  vigor, 
he  feels  it  to  be  a  duty  to  his  children  and  his  children's 
children,  to  use  every  lawful  means  to  discourage  the  com- 
ing of  the  Coolie,  and  offer  every  inducement  for  him  to  re- 
turn. The  boycotter  may  be  wrong;  but  if  he  is  Mr.  Sar- 
gent's boasted  15-passenger  act  was  a  gross  violation  of 
human  right,  Mr.  Swift's  memorial,  showing  from  the  les- 
son of  history  the  deadly  effects  of  the  admission  of  a  servile 
race,  a  senseless  tirade,  and  the  photographic  fraud  which 
recently  passed  the  Senate,  only  another  outrage  on  the 


rights  of  the  Mongolian,  The  Restriction  Acts  are  justifi- 
able, as  is  the  boycott,  only  on  the  principle  of  self  defense. 
We  exercise  our  personal  rights  with  due  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  State. 

The  Chinaman  comes  here  uninvited.  Nine-tenths  of 
them  are  here  in  contravention  of  the  Contract  Labor  Act. 
He  bribes,  he  cheats,  he  perjures  himself  to  gain  admission 
to  the  country.  When  he  comes  he  is  entitled  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  Jaws.  He  is  entitled  to  nothing  more. 
He  has  no  more  right  to  demand  that  we  shall  give  him 
work,  than  we  that  he  should  give  us  work.  He  has  no 
right  to  expect  that  our  workmen  should  roam  the  streets  in 
idleness,  as  is  now  the  case  with  200  cigar  makers,  in  order 
that  he  should  be  fed.  Our  desire  is  not  to  injure  him, 
but  to  protect  ourselves  and  discourage  his  coming,  just  as 
Senator  Sargent's  bill  was  intended  to  prevent  his  coming, 
We  have  the  best  of  means  of  knowing  that  the  Chinaman 
is  on  the  increase.  The  records  of  the  Custom  House  are 
no  more  reliable  indication  of  the  number  of  Chinamen  ar- 
riving, than  are  the  books  of  the  Appraiser  an  indication  of 
the  amount  of  opium  received  here,  and  worse  than  this,  the 
"  hideous  monster  "  has  been  too  often  seen,  and  there  are 
many  of  our  citizens  whose  interests  prompt  them  "  to  pity, 
then  embrace  "  this  dangerous  class  of  serfs. 

In  Seattle,  Eureka,  Nicolaus,  and  Sonora,  the  means 
resorted  to  were  violent.  We  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
always  giving  preference  to  our  own  race,  and  declining  to 
purchase  the  produce  of  serf  labor.  Let  the  serf  deal  with 
the  serf.  Let  the  freeman  deal  with  the  freeman.  This  is 
but  simple  justice.  I  do  not  expect  the  lawyer,  who  is  but 
indirectly  affected  by  the  competition  of  the  Chinaman,  any 
more  than  the  minister  or  Chinese  missionary,  who  is  sup- 
ported by  the  subscriptions  of  the  religious  enthusiasts  who 
piously  seek  to  save  the  souls  of  the  Mongol,  to  realize  the 
gravity  of  the  evils  against  which  we  contend;  but  I  do  not 
admit  that  they  are  actuated  by  any  greater  love  for  their 
fellow  man,  or  a  sincerer  desire  for  the  true  welfare  of  their 
race,  or  for  the  preservation  of  the  free  institutions  under 
which  we  live,  than  are  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Boycotting  in  its  various  forms  has  been  practiced  in  all 
countries,  and  in  all  times;  by  sinner  and  by  saint, 
by  gentile  and  by  Jew.  It  has  often  been  un- 
justly applied;  but  it  has  done  more  to  maintain 
pure  morals,  a  high  standard  of  social  and  professional  ethics 
and  a  strict  code  of  commercial  honor,  than  the  severest 
laws.  It  were  well  for  California  if  it  were  applied  with 
severity  to  self-seeking  politicians  and  office  holders  who 
prostitute  their  trust  for  gain.  Boycotting  is  the  vivifying 
force  in  the  evolution  of  civilization  from  barbarism.  It  is 
by  no  means  of  recent  importation.  It  was  practiced  by  the 
Puritan  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Cavalier  of  Virginia.  Its 
legality  has  been  fully  tested  in  Ireland,  but  neither  the  Lib" 
eral,  Gladstone,  nor  the  Tory,  Salisbury,  could  find  any  law 
to  punish,  nor  can  any  law  be  made  to  reach  it.  The  only 
revolution  it  has  inaugurated,  is  that  peaceful  revolution  to 
which  society  is  so  much  indebted. 

I  am  proud  of  the  great  State  which  the  valor  of  a  few 
thousand  Americans  conquered  at  the  Capital  of  the  Monte- 


zumas,  and  the  generosity  of  the  nation  purchased  from  a 
prostrate  foe. 

"  I  love  her  rocks  and  rills, 
Her  woods  and  templed  hills," 

But  I  cannot  say  that, 

"  My  heart  with  rapture  thrills," 
When  I  see  her  fertile  valleys  and  vine  clad  foot-hills  pol- 
luted by  thousands  of  Asiatic  serfs,  lorded  over  by  a  few 
Caucasian  nabobs.  This  is  not  the  bold  peasantry  which 
makes  a  great  nation.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Committee  that 
these  Coolies  may  soon  be  induced  to  ' 

'      "  Fold  their  tent  like  the  Arab, 
And  as  quietly  steal  away," 

And  that  the  people  of  the  western  slope  will  no  longer  be 
liable  to  the  unanswerable  retort  of  Senator  Rice  of  Massa- 
chusetts: 

"  If  you  do  not  want  the  Chinese  among  you,  why  do  you 
employ  them?"  W.  M.  Hinton. 


THE  EDITOR'S  OFFICE. 


A  NEW  DEPARTMENT. 

With  the  issue  of  this  number,  Mr.  Joaquin 
Miller  assumes  the  permanent  editorship  of  a  de- 
partment in  the  Golden  Era.  We  are  pleased 
to  be  able  to  make  this  announcement,  pleased  be- 
cause we  have  succeeded  in  bringing  back  to  his 
country  one  of  so  wide  a  reputation  ;  pleased  be- 
cause the  spirit  of  our  action  has  been  so  warmly 
reciprocated  by  that  gentleman. 

The  Golden  Era  does  not  make  any  preten- 
tions ;  it  is  just  the  simplest  uf  publications;  it 
seeks  no  press  comments,  asks  no  favors.  And 
yet  there  are  hundreds  of  people  who  love  it  for 
this  very  simplicity  :  it  is  the  land-mark  of  many 
an  old  Californian,  waking  each  month  reminis- 
cences of  by-gone  days. 

# 

The  Golden  Era  in  its  day  has  been  the  lad- 
der to  fame  of  many  great  authors,  and  if  there  are 
any  more  Bret  Hartes  or  Joaquin  Millers  amongst 
us  we  will  surely  find  them  out.  But  no  amount 
of  the  success  that  has  of  late  been  slowly  but 
surely  overtaking  us  will  induce  us  to  set  simpli- 
city aside.  Simplicity  is  the  oil  that  lubricates 
the  wheels  of  the  complex  affairs  of  life.  A  crisp 
crudity  is  preferable  to  abstruseness  or  dryness. 
The  Golden  Era  has  been  called  a  magazine  of 
inspiration  by  a  good  many  authors  ;  others  have 
said  that  it  is  the  most  original  of  publications. 
Whatever  maybe  the  truth  we  only  know  that  we 
copy  nothing,   emulate  nothing.    But  we  hope 


that  as  each  stage  of  success  presents  itself  we  will 
be  able  to  produce  something  more  original,  and 
more  valuable. 

THE  CLASSICS.  « 

No  doubt  when  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams 
gave  to  the  world  his  idea  that  the  literature  of 
the  modern  languages  furnishes  as  good  material 
for  literary  culture  as  the  ancient  classics,  he  ex- 
pected to  have  all  the  abuse  he  met  with. 

We  should  never  forget  that  there  are  some 
things  neither  right  nor  wrong.  The  world  has  yet 
to  learn  that  one  man's  food  is  another  man's 
poison  ;  or  for  what  reason  do  men  hurl  scorn  and 
ridicule  at  each  other  because  neither  will  concede 
his  fallibility.  It  is  the  very  extreme  of  egotism 
that  makes  one  man  angry,  sarcastic,  because  he 
cannot  make  another  think  him  above  error.  Who 
is  to  decide  bit  ween  two  men  who  are  each  equally 
certain  that  the  other  is  wrong?  Who  is  to  de- 
cide between  two  nations  or  classes  who  hold  dif- 
ferent opinions  ?  Certainly  not  Might  !  The  case 
is  not  altered  by  one  crushing  the  other  by  force — 
the  crushed  is  not  proved  wrong.  Nay,  let  us  be 
liberal.  This  is  the  age  of  liberty  of  thought  ;  let 
us  see  that  we  do  not  make  it  the  age  of  license 
of  thought. 

The  list  of  books  prepared  by  Sir  John  Lubbock 
for  a  workingman's  club  has  awakened  a  discussion 
that  promises  no  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  re- 
plies to  the   Pall  Mall  Gazette  which  solicited 
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opinions  upon  Sir  John's  list  are  anything  but 
what  should  be  expected  to  come  from  authors. 
Each  one  ridicules  the  list,  and  Ruskin  even  threw 
out  disdainfully  such  writers  as  Thackery  and 
George  Eliot. 

The  original  list  included  one  hundred  names  ; 
but  this  was  found  to  exclude  a  number  of  authors 
who  should  have  had  a  place.  From  suggestions 
of  thirty  of  the  best  known  of  American  writers, 
a  new  list  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  names 
was  made  and  printed  in  the  Critic  of  July  17th. 
We  will  only  remark  that  this  list  has  been  pre- 
pared by  writers,  not  readers.  The  appetite  of 
the  cook  who  makes  cakes  is  not,  as  a  rule,  so 
good  for  that  class  of  food,  as  that  of  the  person 
who  eats  cakes.  It  is  true  that  a  cook  who  makes 
cakes  knows  good  cakes  when  he  sees  them  ;  but 
then  he  is  apt  to  judge  them  as  cakes,  not  as  arti- 
cles of  food. 

A  study  of  the  ancient  classics  to-day  is  not 
nearly  6"f  as  much  importance  as  it  was  several 
centuries  ago.  It  is  true  no  loss  will  be  caused  by 
reading  some  five  or  six  ancient  works  ;  but  a 
deep  study  of  classics,  unless  for  a  purpose,  cannot 
be  any  advantage.  The  literature  of  to-day  has 
been  built  upon  the  literature  of  the  ancients  ; 
and  that  of  the  future  must  be  built  upon  the  liter- 
ature of  to-day. 

What  is  the  literature  of  to-day  ?  Do  you  quite 
comprehend  it  ?  You  cannot  do  more  than  dip 
into  it  !  Several  lifetimes  in  succession  would  not 
suffice  to  take  it  all  in.  And  the  literary  man,  what 
is  he  to  do  ?  If  he  spends  his  best  years  in  study- 
ing the  classics,  what  more  can  he  hope  to  do  than 
has  already  been  done  before  him  ?  The  authors 
of  to-day  and  of  years  to  come  must  take  up  the 
work  where  it  is  dropped  by  their  immediate  pred- 
ecessors ;  it  is  useless  to  go  back  to  the  begin- 
ning and  to  start  all  over  again.  It  is  waste  of 
time. 


READERS  AND  LITERATURE. 
There  are  currently  supposed  to  be  fifty  millions 
of  people  in  the  United  States.  If  a  person  takes 
up  a  newspaper  directory  and  remarks  the  cir- 
culation of  all  the  literary  papers  therein,  he  will 
be  very  considerably  astonished  at  the  small 
amount  of  the  total. 

* 

The  reason  of  this  must  be  that  no  effort  is 
made  to  supply  literary  food  for  other  than  peo- 


ple of  some  literary  taste.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Century  or  Harper's;  the  circulation  of  both 
put  together  in  England,  America,  Canada  and 
Australia,  does  not  reach  three  hundred  thousand 
out  t  of  nearly  a  possible  fifty  millions,  and 
these  magazines  are  accorded  to  be,  if  not  the 
best  in  the  world,  at  least  equaled  by  a   very  few. 

This  should  show  very  plainly  that  that  type 
of  literary  publication  is  not  the  type  the  people 
want,  To  people  in  general  there  is  a  coldness 
and  dullness  about  the  style  that  pleases  the 
critics.  They  want  simplicity.  We  have  known 
time  and  again  of  people  who  have  been  moved 
by  some  "trashy,"  simple,  unadorned  story. 

We  are  careful  enough  to  legislate  for  the  peo- 
ple. Why  do  we  not  write  for  the  people,  instead 
of  for  the  critics  ?  The  necessity  of  the  age  is  a 
journal  that  will  supply  the  place  of  the  Police 
Gazette;  and,  bearing  an  elevating  character,  will 
lead  popular  taste  out  of  the  sloughs  of  vulgar 
literature.  We  have  reason  to  think  the  problem 
is  not  beyond  solution. 

When  the  Greek  mothers  placed  beautiful  stat- 
uary in  their  chambers,  to  exercise  a  refining 
effect  on  their  progeny,  they  recognized  the  unfail- 
ing influence  of  surroundings,  not  only  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  moment,  but  also  in  the  future.  In 
these  days,  when  we  hear  so  much  about  the  ele- 
vation of.  the  laboring  man,  we  may  as  well  look 
the  matter  squarely  in  the  face,  and  say  that  so 
long  as  the  prevailing  coarse  literature  of  the  day 
finds  its  way  to  his  home,  he  never  will  rise, 
morally,  above  the  standing  of  the  darker  ages. 

* 

We  believe  that  artistic  surroundings  and  poetic 
literature,  exercise  a  strong  incentive  to  refine- 
ment. There  are  thousands  of  people  who  would 
throw  aside  for  ever  the  Police  Gazette,  if  they 
found  a  stepping-stone  to  a  higher  class  of  read- 
ing. The  stepping  stone  is  missing.  The  people 
want  a  literature  that  is  not  above  them.  It  is 
only  those  who  are  gifted  with  a  predisposition 
to  good  reading,  who  can  afford  to  ignore  the 
vulgar  literature.  It  may  be  said  that  there  are 
many  publications  that  rank  step  by  step  from 
the  Police  Gazette  to  the  Century;  but  they  are 
not  powerful  enough — not  as  powerful  as  they  can 
be  made.  The  predominence  of  power  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  top  of  the  liter- 
ary scale — in  the  hands  of  the  critics — but  a  little 
way  down  where  it  can  reach  all. 

The  power  of  literature  to  do  good  or  evil,  is 
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recognized  in  theory,  but  ignored  in  practice.  We  literary  world  in  a  substantial  way,  however  much 
do  not  think  either  politicians,  political  economists  they  may  make  use  of  daily  journals  to  gain 
or  reformers,  quite  recognize  this  power  of  the  power. 


THE    LIBRARY  TABLE. 

The  advance  sheet  for  Outing  for  August,  now  will  show  them  what  energy  and  perseverance 
on  the  table,  promises  a  more  than  ordinarily  good  will  do,  and  will  inspire  them  with  fresh  courage 
number.  "  Round  the  World  on  a  Bicycle,"  con-  and  ambition.  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
tinues  in  new  and  varied  interest  ;  "  The  Sunset 

Land,"  is  also  deserving  of  special  mention.  How    They    Learned    Housework.  By 

It  is  a  public  necessity  in  the  West  that  any  Christina  Goodwin.  Tells  in  the  pleasantest, 
kind  of  out-of-door  sports  be  encouraged  ;  and  for  most  natural  manner,  the  way  in  which  four  mer - 
this  reason  alone,  we  would  be  glad  to  see  Outing  T  schoolgirls  were  inducted  into  the  mysteries  o 
more  favorably  received  in  California.  The  de-  cooking,  washing,  ironing,  making  beds,  sweep- 
plorable  lack  of  healthy  amusement  almost  uni-  in2>  PuttinS  UD  Preserves,  cutting  out  and  making 
versal  throughout  America,  cannot  be  too  highly  UP  under-clothing,  under  the  careful  supervision 
deplored.  The  main  point  to  be  gained  towards  of  the  mother  of  one  of  the  &hh>  the  whole 
improvement,  is  to  get  the  people  interested  in  thing  beinS  made  as  delightful  as  a  play  to  them, 
sporting-not  sporting  of  the  turf,  but  such  with  the  accessories  of  a  regular  uniform,  assumed 
sporting  as  is  read  of  in  Outing.  The  ,  names>  and  a11  the  delightful  fiction  so  pleasing  to 
sporting  of  the  turf  may  be-nay,  no  doubt  the  schoolgirl  fancy.  The  girls  will  not  only  want 
is,  demoralizing  ;  but  the  sport  of  the  amateur  to  read  the  book>  but  havinS  read  k>  wil1  be  wild 
base-ball  field,  the  cricket  field,  yachting,  bicycle  to  S°  and  do  likewise,  and  we  can  readily  believe 
riding,  lawn-tennis,  rowing,  etc.,  have  a  great  and  that  many  a  well-ordered  household  will  find  its 
powerful  effect  in  elevating  the  moral  state  of  <lmet  invaded  hY  a  livelV  band  °f  amateur  house- 
young  men.  There  should  be  less  business  grind-  keepers,  eager  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
ing  and  more  hearty  recreation,  and  humanity  b«siness  of  learning  housework.  We  hope  they 
would  be  the  wiser,  healthier  and  happier.  may  a11  have  as  experienced  and  wise  a  teacher  as 

Mrs.  Ellis.    D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  New  Departure  for  Girls.  By  Mar- 
garet Sidney.  Tells  the  story  of  two  young  sisters  Hold  up  Your  Heads,  Girls!  By  Annie  H. 
left  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  for  support,  Ryder.  Is  aptly  called  "  Helps  for  girls,  in  school 
and  the  brave,  sensible  way  in  which,  ignoring  and  out."  It  is  a  series  of  bright,  wholesome, 
false  pride,  they  set  about  the  unexpected  task  of  earnest  talks  by  a  teacher  who  loves  girls,  as  is 
supporting  themselves.  Instead  of  resorting  to  plain  to  be  seen  by  her  simple  dedication,  "  To 
any  of  the  conventional  methods,  such  as  taking  my  girls  everywhere."  These  talks,  which  are 
music  pupils,  doing '  fancy  work,  or  teaching  not  in  the  least  pedantic,  embrace  such  subjects 
school,  for  which  they  are  conscious  of  possessing  as  "How  to  talk,"  "How  to  make  the  most  of 
no  aptitude,  they  resolve  to  utilize  the  training  Work," '•  What  to_Study,"  '"Moods,"  "  Woman- 
they  have  received  in  careful  patching  and  mend-  liness,"  "What  can  I  do?"  "Girls  and  their 
ing,  by  undertaking  such  homely  work  as  the  re-  Friends,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  are  so  bright  and  pleas- 
pairing  of  old  clothes.  They  make  a  beginning  ant  as  well  as  sensible,  that  the  average  girl  who 
with  a  worn  carpet,  and  succeed  so  well  that  from  doesn't  like  anything  prosy  or  too  much  like 
that  time  forth  Fortune  smiles  upon  them.  preaching,  will  find  a  charm  in  the  pretty  brown 

The  characters  are  brightly  drawn,  and  Miss  basket-cloth  volume  from  beginning  to  end .  The 
Leverett  Saltus,  the  eccentric  old-Boston  lady,  in  suggestions  are  so  practical  and  given  with  so 
whose  eminently  respectable  mansion  the  girls  much  spirit  and  magnetic  force,  as  to  instinctive- 
find  a  room  and  set  up  business,  stands  out  as  if  recall  the  title,  and  to  cause  a  pleasant  sense 
photographed  from  life.  The  story  is  an  en-  of  life  and  action,  which  are  always  delightful  to 
couraging  one,  and  will  offer  suggestions  to  that  young  readers.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have 
large  class  of  young  workers  who  with  only  ordi-  seen  ordinary  subjects  treated  with  so  much  fresh- 
nary  ability  and  training  find  themselves  obliged  ness  and  interest.  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston, 
to  face  the  difficult  problem  of  self-support.    It  Mass. 
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Lippincott's  Magazine  for  July  contains  an  in- 
teresting letter  from  Joaquin  Miller,  telling  how 
he  came  to  be  a  writer  of  books.  He  says  that 
he  does  not  like  writing  much,  but  prefers  prose 
writing  to  poetry.  He  points  out  how  small  a 
field  there  is  for  a  poet,  and  how  little  room  for 
originality  in  poetry.  He  disclaims  strongly 
against  men  trying  to  earn  a  living  by  it. 

The"  Bachelor's  Blunder  "  improves  very  much 
on  acquaintance  ;  it  is  rather  a  well  written 
story. 

The  July  Century  contains  a  very  good  poem 
written  by  its  editor,  Richard  Watson  Gildes,  en- 
titled "  Mors  .Triumphalis."  Hitherto  we  have 
had  not  much  confidence  in  that  gentleman's 
poetry. 

The  article  entitled,  "  The  first  day  of  Real 
War,"  in  the  July  Southern  Bivouac  will  be  read 
with  great  interest.  The  illustrations  are  neat 
and  artistic. 

The  Ingleside  robbed  the  grave  of  the  San  Fran- 
ciscan, and  Mr.  McDowell  is  trying  to  arrest 
the  consumptive  decline  of  the  former  with  the 
skeleton  of  the  latter.  'Tis  a  pity  that  two  dead 
papers  will  not  make  a  live  one. 

Voice  Culture  and  Elocution  by  Prof.  W.  T. 
Ross.  Golden  Era  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
For  sale  by  Payot,  Upham  &  Co.  PP  338. 
Cloth,  $1.25. 

This  book  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  Evidently  it 
was  not  put  together  in  a  day,  but  has  been  the 
distillation  of  years,  of  study  and  thought  ;  this 
is  shown  by  the  compactness,  lucidity  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  definitions  as  well  as  the  things  to 
be  defined,  and  by  the  wide  range  of  the  illustra- 
tions and  examples.  The  method  adopted  maybe 
indicated  from  the  motto  :  "  True  art  is  to  con. 
ceal  art ;  "  this  is  the  lesson  enforced  by  precept 
and  instance  ;  this,  in  the  author's  opinion,  is  the 
aim  of  elocution,  and  herein  lies  the  difference 
between  the  teaching  of  the  work  under  dis- 
cussion, and  of  other  methods  pursued  ;  the 
practice,  if  not  the  positive  belief  of  many  elocu- 
tionists, tends  to  aiding,  abetting  and  supple- 
menting the  art  of  speaking  well  with  all  the  at- 
tendant graces,  rather  than  to  obliterating  effort 
altogether.  We  must,  according  to  Prof.  Ross, 
by  strict  attention  to  rules,  by  long  and  constant 
practice,  if  we  would  become  correct  and  pleasant 
speakers,  acquire  such  ease  and  spontaneous  act- 
ion without  effacing  our  individuality  (we  are 
warned  against  that)  that  in  the  words  of  the 
author,  the  Derson  is  not  to  be  made  less  but 
more  natural.  How  this  happy  result  can  be 
reached  in  this  age  ol  insincerity,  the  little  work 
under  consideration  endeavors  to  show. 


The  writer  must  be  congratulated  on  making 
his  book  interesting.  As  a  rule,  text  books,  books 
on  technical  subjects,  treatises  of  the  specialist, 
are  hard,  not  to  say  dry  reading,  and  by  no  means 
exhilarating  to  study.  Notoriously  tiresome  are 
works  on  grammar,  spelling  books,  dictionaries 
and  the  like.  They  are  necessary,  dreadfully  nec- 
essary, but  disagreeable.  Their  object  is  not  to 
charm  or  amuse, and  they  usually  accomplish  their 
purpose.  All  this  is  true  for  the  ordinary  reader. 
For  the  initiated  or  professional  person,such  books 
are  either  a  souice  of  delight  or  an  utter  abomina- 
tion according  as  his  own  views  are  touched.  But 
there  have  been  exceptions  to  this  depressing 
characteristic  of  educational  works.  A  strong 
personality  or  a  flavor  of  humor  sometimes 
pervades  books  of  this  class.  It  probably  was 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  Dictionary,  reflecting  the 
whimsical  predjudices  and  robust  and  political 
views  of  that  distinguished  author,  the  Scotchman 
found  to  contain  "  brau  stories  but  unco  short.'' 
For  similar  reasons  Cabbett's  English  Grammar  is 
decidedly  entertaining,  although  it  is  much  more  ; 
perhaps  there  has  never  been  written  so  excellent 
a  manual  on  the  subject.  The  "  Diversions  of 
Parley  "  would  not  be  found  diverting  to  the  cas- 
ual reader,  and  yet  the  vigorous  opinions  of  the 
writer  forcibly  expressed,  gives  the  bulky  book  a 
place  in  literature.  So  also  Richard  Grant  White 
by  virtue  of  a  good  style,  a  unique  individuality 
and  a  sense  of  humor  has  made  his  writings  some- 
thing more  than  barren  text  books.  There  are 
therefore  text  books  and  text  books. 

Not  on  similar  grounds  exactly  does  "Voice 
Culture  and  Elocution  "  claim  attention.  We 
hold  that  Rhetorics  and  Works  on  Elocution,  from 
their  very  nature,  being  necessarily  filled  with  the 
aroma  of  literature,  have  a  title  clear  to  be  read 
and  enjoyed.  One  may  ignore,  if  he  chooses,  the 
solid  substance  of  instruction,  and  feed  upon  the 
plums  of  quotation  and  illustration  so  plentifully 
sprinkled  over.  This  may  not  be  good  advice,  for 
the  little  work  certainly  deserves  much  more  than 
to  be  tested  simply  and  solely  for  the  sweets  ;  but 
it  certainly  is  no  small  boon  to  find  there  can  be 
sweets  at  all  in  a  manual  of  this  class.  Did  we  not 
know  that  books,  depending  for  their  very  exist- 
ence upon  literature,  have  been  made  dull,  we 
might  wonder  how  they  could  be  anything  else 
than  interesting.  One  had  only,  it  would  seem,  to 
forage  through  the  wide  fields  of  belles-lettres  to 
obtain  matter  for  all  readers.  How  far,  if  at  all, 
the  thought  of  pleasing  entered  into  the  design  of 
the  compiler  we  do  not  know,  but,  at  any  rate, 
the  book  will  lose  nothing  by  the  fact. 

The  Selections,  in  the  main  from  acknowledged 
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writers,  are  probably  made  to  elucidate  some  de- 
sirable point  in  elocution  ;  they  add  as  well  to  the 
attraction  of  the  volume.  A  few  names  we  do  not 
recognize. 

In  the  "  Introductory  "  notice  the  importance 
and  utility  of  Elocution  are  summed  up.  One  will 
readily  concede  all  that  is  claimed,  thankful  that 
the  author  does  not  insist  upon  his  art  being  the 
chief  end  of  man,  a  view  which  too  many  professed 
elocutionists  are  fain  to  force  upon  their  hearers. 
Modesty  does  not  seem  to  be  the  characteristic 
feature  of  those  whose  vocation  is  to  train  the 
vocal  organs.  Why  that  desirable  virtue  should 
be  wanting  to  this  particular  calling  any  more 
than  in  the  law  for  example,  we  will  not  attempt 
to  show.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  we 
are  glad  to  attest  to  the  fact  that  the  author  is  a 
modest  gentleman  who  uses  sparingly  the  ninth 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  M. 

"Adopted,  or  the  Serpent  Bracelet,"  by 
Ada  L.  Halstead,  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Golden  Era  Co.  The  story  is  one  of 
great  human  interest,  and  is  full  of  the  ro- 
mance, passion  and  ideality  of  life.  The 
writer  has  prefered  the  popular  school  of  fic- 
tion to  that  of  the  classic.  Ethel  is  an  angelic 
character,  such  an  one  as  charms  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  and  absorbs  until  the  end 
of  the  book.  Eugene  Marston  is  the  char- 
acter that  gives  the  second  title  of  the  vol- 
ume, '-The  Serpent  Bracelet."  The  one  is 
affectionate,  sensitive,  pure  and  good.  The 
other  is  jealous,  envious  and  wicked,  and 
the  rivalry  keeps  up  a  deep  interest.  There  is 
a  grace  and  easy  flow  of  language  that  is  ex- 
ceedingly pleasing,  and  this  book  will  form 
an  introduction  of  the  writer  to  the  public 
that  will  be  lasting.  It  is  hoped  that 
"Adopted,  or  the  Serpent  Bracelet"  will 
find  a  large  class  of  admirers.  It  is  just  the 
book  for  those  who  like  absorbing  reading 
matter.  The  book  is  on  sale  at  the  leading 
book  stores. 

Fanny  Isabel  Sherrick, whose  verses  have 


delighted  so  many  Californians,  is  now  in 
Colorado.  She  will  probably  bring  out  a 
volume  of  poems  this  fall.  The  Eastern 
Press  are  enthusiastic  in  her  praise,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  award  her  a  high,  if  not  the 
highest,  place  among  the  poets  of  news- 
paper and  periodical  literature. 

Annie  Wolf ,  known  as  "Em'ly,"  is  said 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman,  writer  in 
America.  Literary  Life,  Miss  Cleveland's 
magazine,  recently  contained  various  por- 
traits of  her.  Em'ly  will  shortly  have  a  crit- 
ical essay  for  this  journal,  on  W,  R.  Brad- 
shaw,  who  has  made  considerable  stir  in  (he 
East  by  advanced  ideas  on  a  new  form  of 
literature.  Mr.  Bradshaw  will  be  sue  ceded 
by  Miss  Cleveland  as  editor  of  Literary  Life. 

William  H.  Ward  has  shown  indomitable 
enterprise  in  planning  and  having  advanced 
to  success, the  publication  of  "The  Recor  is  of 
Members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic." it  is  an  enterprise  as  important  as  the 
publication  of  any  volume  of  recent  years. 
Mr.  Ward  has  opened  an  office  in  Phelan's 
building,  and  he  has  a  force  of  clerks  em- 
ployed, sending  out  circulars  to  every  Grand 
Army  man  in  America.  The  first  volume 
will  be  miscellany  mostly,  and  is  made  up 
of  useful  information  about  the  armies  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  order  of  G.  A. 
R.  The  work  will  not  be  completed  until 
each  member  shall  have  given  his  record  so 
that  it  may  be  handed  down  in  book-form. 
Mr.  Ward  will  not  debar  any  one  from  hav- 
ing a  proper  place  on  account  of  poverty,  and 
whenever  he  is  assured  that  a  soldier's  rec- 
ord deserves  a  place  and  is  unable  to  obtain 
a  book,  he  will  gladly  present  one.  We 
trust  that  his  work  will  be  appreciated,  for 
it  will  be  a  souvenir  that  will  remain  in 
our  libraries  when  the  last  G.  A.  R.  shall 
have  answered  to  the  inevitable  roll-call 
beyond.  For  prospectus  and  circulars,  ad- 
dress VV.  H.  Ward,  806  Market  Street. 
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Abraham  P.  Williams  has  been  elected 
Senator,  to  succeed  Hearst.  Mr.  Williams 
is  a  liquor  merchant  of  San  Francisco,  and 
his  business  is  the  worst  part  of  him. 

The  extra  session  of  the  State  Legislature 
called  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  legisla- 
tion has  proven,  so  far,  a  conservative  body, 
and    conservativeness  means — do  nothing. 

The  state  of  politics  in  the  city  shows 
that  a  war  of  factions  is'  in  progress.  Not 
until  after  the  nominations  are  made  will 


POLITICS. 

there  be  a  fight  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  a 
notice. 

Frank  Pixley  is  hard  at  work  on  a  new 
American  Party.  He  has  issued  his  mule 
address  to  his  constituents. 

It  is  said  that  A.  P.  Williams  owes  his 
candidacy  and  election  to  Samuel  M.  Short- 
ridge,  the  Republican  orator,  who  was  the 
first  to  champion  his  cause. 

C.  M.  Shortridge  has  infused  new  life  into 
the  Evening  Post,  and  it  has  the  marks  of 
greater  prominence  already,  in  the  field  of 
Journalism. 


THE  THEATRES. 


The  Alcazar,  Monday,  Aug.  9th,  will  be 
crowded  to  see  Carrie  Swain,  in  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."  Ben  Cotton,  L.  R.  Stowell 
and  Osborn,  will  also  appear.  It  will  be  the 
best  rendition  of  ''Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  we 
have  had  for  many  a  day.  Carrie  Swain  has 
made  a  greater  hit  than  Kate  Castleton,  on 
her  first  visit  to  California.  Popular  prices, 
25,  50  ajad  75  cents. 

Margaret  Mather  is  at  the  Bush,  and  has 
been  fairly  criticized  by  the  press.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  personations  of  "Romeo  and 


Juliet"  San  Francisco  has  had.  "Leah, the 
Forsaken  One,"  will  be  played  at  this  popu- 
lar house  next  week. 

Trella  Foltz  is  playing  with  Modjeska  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Sarah  Lawson,  the  young  lady  who  made 
her  debut  at  the  California,  some  time  ago, 
has  secured  a  permanent  engagement  with 
the  Alcazar  people. 

At  the  Baldwin,  A.  M.  Palmer's  Comedy 
Company. 

Ginner  played  a  strong  engagement  at 
the  Grand,  in  "The  Field  of  Honor." 


THE  POMFRET  MYSTERY- 
A  NOVEL  OF  INCIDENT. 

BY 

ARTHUR  DUDLEY  VINTON 


In  the  preface  the  author  says:  "The  Pomfret  Mystery  is  only  what  it  pretends  to  be — A  Novel  of  Incident — in  which 
the  reader  will  find  much  that  interests  and  amuses.  The  story  was  written  to  entertain,  and  instruction  was  a  secondary 
desideratum." 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  with  illustrations  by  Goater.    Price  50  cents.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

J.  S  OGILVIE  &  CO., 

31  Rose  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  GOLDEN  ERA. 


THE 


FAMOUS 


Kull  Power,  Price  $10. 


Full  Power,  Price  $10. 

The    yiost    Wonder  Ail  Curative 
Agent  in  the  World. 


Duplex  Galvanic  Belt, 

CUKES  WITHOUT  THE  AID  OF  MKDICINE 

General  Debility.  Nervous  Prostration,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Paralysis,  Constipation,  Disease  of  Liver,  Kid 
ney  or  Kladder,  Seminal  Weakness,  Sick  Headache,  Female  Weakness,  Dyspepsia,  Insipient 
Catarrh,  Insipient  Consumption,  Lame  Back  and  many  other  diseases. 

For  full  Informal  on  and  C  irculars,  address: 

PACIFIC    i;i,i:<  TRM     CO.,  ;  :tO  Nutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  PAD  TRUSS 


THE  GREATEST  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  AGE. 

Patented  January  10,  1882. 


BEST   RETAINER   IN  EXISTENCE. 
Cures  Rupture  In  from  60  to  J)0  Bays. 


SINGLE  TRUSS,  with  solution   $10  oo 

DOUBLE       "         "       "    15  oc 


Gives  perfect  ease  and  omfort  in  all  "positions.    Doss  not  interfere  with  work  or:  business.    We  guarantee  a  perfect 
cure  of  rupture  in  all  cases  which  we  accept  and  treat,  both  of  adults  and  children.    Our  Terms:    NO  CURE, 
PA\.    Now.  reader,  if  y>u  are  ruptured,  this  is  worthy  of  your  investigation.    We  especially  desire  all  ex- 
treme cases,  those  difficult  to  retain,  and   those  considered  incurable.    If  other  treatment  has  failed  you,  COME  AND 
SEE  IS.    We  Liuorantee  to  Retain  an;  Case. 


33  "V"  I  3D  33  INT  O  33 


TTNLI  3VE  ITED. 


Consultation  and  Advice  Free. 

i  OFFICE    ©PEN   EVEN  I IV  liS. 

Pacific  Electric  Company,  Sole  Proprietors. 

3»0    SITTEK    ST.,   SAA    FRANCISCO.  C'AI^ 


CATARRH  CURED. 

One  bottle  of  our  Holbrook's  Klectric  Catarrh  and  Asthma  Cure  will  cure,  the  worst  case.  One  bottle  will  last  * 
wholi  family  a  year.  Convenient  of  application,  prompt  in  action.  The  money  refunded  if  not  as  represented.  Sent  to 
»ny  address  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Pacific  Electric  Company,  Sole  Proprietors, 

330    SITTER    ST.,   SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAE. 


Build  with  Concrete.    Ransome's  Patents.    Send  for  Circular ;  402  Montgomery  St. 


DECKER  BROS.  ~ 
ITERS  &  POIVB 
FISCHER 

JJIASOIV  &  HAMLIN, 

Always  in  Tune, 


r 


\  PIANOS. 

\ 


Kohler  &  Chase, 

CASH   OR   INSTALLMENTS.^  -  " 

139  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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TDir.  Clias.   X\7".  Decider, 


Phelan's  Building,  806  Market  Street. 

OFFICE  HOURS,  9  A.  M.  TO  5  P.  M. 


